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manufacturer guarantees it to a certain ex- 


induce us to get one at a bargain counter, 
or an auction sale. The cheaper the bargain 
seemed to be, the more we should be afraid 
of it. Like some of the horses that are 
** sold for no fault,” faults are apt to be more 
than one. 
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Some Sheep Sense. 


what is going on in their paiticular in- 
dustry. T. M. MANDRAKE. 
Minnesota. 
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Winter Vegetables. 


There are some vegetables which are sold 
all through the winter in our large cities 
which farmers would do well to consider 
raising, even if they are located some dis- 
tance from markets. These vegetables are 
unperishable, and they can be stored in pits 
or cellars until actually needed for ship- 





ment. They are nearly all hardy crops, and 
are shipped in bulk. There is hardly a 
month in winter when they are not in de- 
mand, and practically having little competi- 


{Soll Sterilization. 


Prof. George E. Stone of the Hatch Ex- 
perimént Station, Amherst, Mass., recently 
delivered a lecture before the Massachusetts 
Hortieultural Society on ‘‘ The Methods and 
Results of Soil Sterilization.”” He said, in 
part: |, 

In emia the treatment of diseases in 
greenhouses demands other methods than 
those which out-of-door plants are subject 
to. Im the greenhouse the gardener has 
the conditious largely under his control, 
whereas he can modify only to a limited 
extentthe conditions out of doors. Many 
of the troubles which indoor plants suffer 
with ure directly traceable to the condi- 


which cause damage to the crop. A un 


perature in order to be on the safe side. 


sterilizing soils. 


During the past year quite remarkable 
strides have been made in the practice of 
On account of the exten- 
sive use of the sterilization method upon a 
large plan by the most efficient and practi- 
cal market gardeners, the process has been 
made véry much cheaper and quickened to 
a considerable degree. There have been 
numerous methods and appliances devised 
that are great improvements over old ones. 
In the past year the amount of soil steril- 


tion, they bring remunerative prices. 





These are bringing today in the cities from 


First among these are winter cabbages. 


tions which they have been subject to, and 
the gardener must be wholly responsible 


ized can be intelligently estimated in acres 
rather than in square feet. At the present 
time, whole ranges of greenhouses are being 


{ 
accomplish is to destroy the obnoxious poste year; but on the basis of a five-year treat- 
orm 
temperature of 180° F. maintained for a! required, the investment is nearly five times 


short time would accomplish this, but in | ag good. The increased value of t i 
practice it is far better to exceed this tem- . pees ee ae 


ment, which is in our estimation all that is 


the possibility of having less weeds and 
aphis should also be taken into considera- 
tion in estimating the benefits derived from 
this method of treatment. 

The methods employed for heating the soil 
have been either by the use of hot water or 
steam, with considerable variation in the 
mode of applying the latter. The hot-water 
method requires the treatment of the soil 
previous to the putting in of each crop, as 
only a few inches of surface soil are suffi- 
ciently heated by this method to kill the 
mycelium of the drop. 

The heating by steam is now done largely 
by perforated pipes, and in some cases use 






























for them. There are some disastrous dis- 
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Power of the Farm. 


[here are some small farms or gardens 
ere man power can be had cheaper than 
any other, because the amount of work to 
be done is not sufficientto warrant the ex- 
pense of maintaining any other, but on a 


larger place it isthe most expensive, because | 


the results cannot be as much as can be 
accomplished in 


must be kept up when other power is 

ulso used, 
Next to this comes the horse power, and 
le, or with ox power, was the re- 


of the farmer in days when we were | 


«. The horse, like the man, was al- 

1 constant use, and could be adapted 

iuy purposes. He had to be fed 
Whether used or not, and efforts were made 


ze his services in other ways than | 
The cireular horse power | 


straight draft. 
vemplitied in the turning of the cider 
vas followed by the tread-mill, and 


that moditied by the fly wheel, which helped 


etain power when once in motion. 


These methods both served useful pur- 
poses in the threshing machine, in sawing 


wood, cutting fodder and roots, pumping, | 
churning, and many other ways, while there 


vere a few so fortunately situated that they 

id utilize the power of the water that 
ran by or through their land. The wind mill 
Was also much in favor, and it proved an 
power 


expensive 


thar 


To grind 
of which enough 
lay to last through a week of calm 
er, nothing will do the work as 

iply as the windmill, but if a certain 


savor needs to be done every day, and espe- | 
it a certain time of day, the wind is too | 


tou be depended upon. The windmill 


lids also a disadvantage in the necessity of | 


a.Ways requiring the work to be brought to 


the work was to be found. 
The portable steam engine 
iiswer all requirements better than any 
t It can do all the work that 
aly of the others we have named, excepting 
thatfof the horse on the road. 
is only when in use, and proper sheltering. 
Itis as ready to saw woud, eut fodder for 
Silo, rn, ordo a day at threshing grain, 
as an other duty, and works ten to four- 


her power, 


sa day as well as eight hours, if | 


Poper.y cared for, without going ona strike. 
Ky ut the larger farms a five or six- 
‘se power engine is usually sufficient, 
. ) one purchasing will do better to 

set little larger than he thinks he 
2e(/ s ito begin with too small a size. 

- ensilage and elevating it thirty 
ve feet tothe top of the silo, we 
ianufacturers of the cutters and 
sually advise a ten-horse power 
engine, Anything of a larger 
sily moved from one place to 
one of the advantages of the 


ie should be its ability to do | 


i more than one small farm, or 
talarger ranch. It may thus 
whers or co-operative share- 
e one who purchases it can re- 
ue by renting it to neighbors. 


tly now who advocate the | 


ie and claim that one nomi- 
same power will do more than 
sine. Of this we know but 


ly, but most who have them | 


ed. They are easily handled, 
se for fuel is not great, yet we 


the same time by other | 
power, and man power is only cheap be- | 
cause it can be constantly employed, and | 


when one had work | 
could be done as well at one time as | 
aiother, and could wait for the wind to blow. | 
grain, pump water, or for other | 
may be done in|} 


stead of being able to go to the locality | 


It needs feed- | 
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NORFOLK POLLED CATTLE. 





unless one possesses or acquires this sense. 
Such a little thing will sometimes upset all 
the good work that a man can do. Here is 
a neighbor who had a fine herd of sheep 
which he carefully bred and fed, and 
seemed to do everything for them; but a 
| good deal of his pasture land was low and 
| wet, and the sheep spent about half or three- 
| quarters of their time with wet feet. They 
seemed to prefer the low, wet lands, but that 
was because there was better vegetation 
there, and not because they liked wet feet. 
Well, about half the herd became sick and 
after a disastrous season the owner woke 
up to the necessity of fencing off his low, 
wet lands from the sheep pasture. 

Rape for sheep is much like clover for the 
pigs or potash for peach trees. One might 
| just as well give up sheep feeding if he will 
| not try rape for their food. Sheep and rape 
/must go together, and they do on most 
farms where the owner has good ‘‘ sheep 
sense.” Yet it is not necessary to go into 
many counties in almost any State to find 
sheep raised without the owner ever having 
once thought of sowing rape for them. It is 
not at all strange that so many claim 
there is no money in sheep raising or 
| farming. Considering the ignorance in some 
quarters of all changes and improvements 
that have been going on in this country in 
the past quarter of a century, it is not at all 
surprising that failures are common. Do 


to believe that they are, or | men who know nothing about modern farm- 
es were a little more apt to, ing ever read? Or are they so set in their 


‘rand require more frequent 
e steam engine. Then the 
steam engine can often be 


re wood is abundant. 


as been used to some extent, 
* the coming power yet. On 
- ‘arket gardens it is made to 
lich irposes beside heating and 
‘ger greenhouses, but its use 
‘er ls as yet little studied, and 
v to what point it may be de- 
se lave read of automobile mar- 
to hei, rapers and plows, but confess 
sceptical as to their practi- 
‘arm. If we had need of farm 
techy uld not wait for them to be 
Wet ‘ would prefer either of those 
ned, or even to put our trus 
One: keys for a few years. 
would say in regard to the 
or the gasolene engine. It 
‘ that the first period of the 
s°¢ OY wagon was the cheap- 
ve this to be even more true 
‘ and boiler, When new the 





in almost without expense, | 


| ways that they refuse to adopt any methods 
| except those which their fathers taught 
| them ? 

| Jmetafarmer of this character recently. 
| He had one of the scrubbiest lot of sheep 
that a man could find anywhere. He had 
| been raising that kind of sheep for half a 
century. Did they pay? No, there was 
no money in. sheep raising any more. 
| Price of wool was too low. It was ruining 
| farmers and sheep raisers. How much 
| wool did he raise? He wasn’t sure, but 
| probably five pounds of wool to a head. 
'Nowis it possible for any man to make 
|money from wool raising when each 
| sheep averages five pounds of wool? 
Over against this I told him of two-year- 
| old rams of nine shearing twenty and thirty 
pounds, and good fat ewes giving a simi- 





lar proportion of wool. He listened re- 
spectfully, but when I was through I 
' could see that he was impressed, but un- 
believing. That man had no “sheep 
sense,” and all we can expect of such a 
| case is that his children may wake up and 


| study modern conditions and read of 





$8 to $15 per ton. They are sold thus in 
bulk because they are shipped so at a lower 
rate of freight. ‘The great difference in the 
price is due tothe difference in the kind. 
The demand now is for Danish seed cab- 
bages, and consumers will pay $12 and $15 
per ton for these when native seed sell at $8 
and $10. It seems strange under the circum- 
stunces that any one should raise the native 
seed cabbages. ‘The only excuse is that the 
seed of the latter is a few cents per ounce 
less. 

Winter turnips is the second important 
winter vegetable which some fariners store 
for the midwinter markets. The Russia 
variety of turnip is almost exclusively in 
demand, and most of them come to our large 
cities from Canada. Canadian farmers can 
raise theseturnips and ship them to New 
York at a profit. They are raised on an 
enormous scale, and stored until winter, and 
then shipped down by boat load or car lot. 
There is a good field for American farmers 
to enter. Do not sell all your cabbages in 
the fall, nor all your turnips, especially if 
they are of the winter-keeping varieties. 

Carrots and beets are also good winter 
crops. They can be raised on a large scale 
and stored in enormous cellars or pits until 
prices are satisfactory. Farmers who raise 
potatoes and store them away for winter 
markets often never think of these other 
winter vegetables. The peculiar thing 
about the whole matter is that the latter are 
often more prufitably raised than potatoes. 
If one made a specialty of cabbages, turnips, 
carrots and beets for winter markets he 
would almost inevitably make a good living. 
The two chief essentials would be plenty 
of cheap land and commodious winter 
storage quarters. Then with a little in- 
telligence in raising and marketing them 
he would find his reward. <As_ freight 
would veut a considerable figure in the work 
it would be necessary to study that care- 
fully. Any way of reducing the cost of 
transportation would mean a good deal of 
saving. It might be done by chartering 
whole cars for shipment, or by sending 
them tothe city by boat. The suvcess of 
the business would depend a good deal on 
its wholesale character. One would have to 
raise enough to make it worth while. 

Missouri. A. T. PLUMB. 
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Lincoln’s Birthday is not printed so large 
upon the calendar as some others, but it 
occupies an important place in the memory 
of men. There is a very vital quality in 
that kind of a birthday. 





eases, however, which greenhouse plants 
are affected with that cannot be controlled 
by any amount of skill in handling the 
crop without recourse is taken to radical 


preventive measures. Such is the case 
where the gardener has to contend with 


genuine paresites or with pathogenic or- 
ganisms which will attack a healthy plant 
just as quickly and disastrously as a 
weak one. Such diseases are produced by 
the fungus Sclerotinia libertiana Fckl., 
which causes the drop in lettuce and the 
timber rot in cucumbers, the Rhizoctonia, 
which affects lettuce and many other 
plants, and the Heterodera radicicola, 
Mull., a nematode worm, that is known to 
affect 180 or more species of plants, and 
which is especially disastrous wherever it 
occurs in abundance to greenhouse cucum- 
bers, tomatoes, muskmelons, violets, roses, 
cyclamens, etc. It is for the control of 
these disastrous organisms which the ster- 
ilization method is especially adapted, and 
which all other methods of treatment, ex- 
cept for nematode worms, fail. It is also 
applicable to the destruction of weed seeds, 
and the red spider and aphis in the soil are 


killed. 
Theapplication of chemical substances to 


the soil for the control of pathogenic organ- 
isms is not practicable except in some ex- 
ceptional cases; neither is the fumigation 
method of much value, as gases are limited 
in their power of penetrating the soils. In 
some cases freezing or drying the soil is ef- 
fectual, but it is not easy to freeze soil in 
the greenhouse without removing it, and 
that method is too expensiye, for at the pres- 
ent time it is far cheaper to sterilize soil 
than-to renew it. The sterilization method 
is the most effectual and absolute method 
that can be applied in the treatment of 
pathogenic organisms. Where the pest is 
confined to the soil and does not dissemi- 
nate by spores through the air it can be 


completely and absolutely eliminated. 
The treatment of soil by heat, or steriliza- 


tion, as it is called, has been carried on at 
the Hatch Experiment Station, Amherst, for 
some years, in connection with troublesome 
organisms which thrive in the soil and pre- 
vent the production of healthy crops. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that 
when we speak of sterilization of the soil 
we do not mean absolute sterilization, but 
what we actually accomplish in a sort of 
Pasteurization or partial sterilization. In 
order to obtain absolute sterilization and 
maintain those conditions, we should have 
to make use of the methods employed by 
bacteriologists. Absolute sterilization we 
do not desire, and all that is necessary to 





treated and the method has been employed 
out of doors to some extent. 

The method of treating the soil by steam 
to the distance of afoot or more in depth 
has always appeared to usas the best one 
to be employed, and since the cost of such 
treatment has been greatly reduced of late 
there appears to be no longer any reason 
why it cannot be extensively employed. 
The practice of applying one or two inches 
of treated soil to the top of the bed, while 
giving good results, has its drawbacks, be- 
cause the process in order to be of any 
value has to be repeated every time a crop 
is planted. The cost of treating one foot 
or more of soil in badly infested houses 
proves an_ excellent financial investment; 
for example, some houses have had the 
drop in them to such an extent that fifty 
per cent. of the plants wouid succumb, and 
in some cases nearly the whole crop has 
been destroyed. In our own experimental 
house, which was purposely contaminated 
a few years ago, we have exper.enced a 
loss in some cases equal to about ninety- 
nine per cent. Iu a house containing four 
thousand dozen plants of fifty cents per dozen, 
the value of the crop would be $2000, or at 
twenty-five cents per dozen $1000. The loss 
of fifty per cent. would reduce the value of 
the crop to $1000 or $500 respectively. Such 
a loss is the more provoking inasmuch as 
the maximum amount of drop occurs 
about the time the plants are mature, and 
all the labor bestowed on the crop in trans- 
planting, care given to the same, amount 
of heat utilized, and the valuable space 
which they have taken up isall for nothing. 
A house of this description was sterilized 
during the past winter at a cost of $100 and 
in examining this crop (which was one of 
the most perfect I have ever seen) there 
was only one case of disease in the whole 
house. There appears to be no reason 
why, if a house is once treated in a man- 
ner as thoroughly as this house was, an- 
other treatment would be§Jnecessary for 
some years, provided care is taken to pre- 
vent contamination from refuse material 
which contains the drop fungus. Even al- 
lowing a few contaminating areas tu exist 
in the soil as a result of imperfect treat- 
ment, it will probably be five years before 
the loss would again reach that amount 
where it would be necessary to treat the 
soil. It requires no argument to show that 
the expense of $100 for treatment in a 
house that would be worth $2000 at fifty 
cents per dozen or even $1000 at twenty-five 
cents per dozen is a good investment, even 
if the treatment has to be repeated each 


is made of two-inch porous tile, although 
this method is not so practicable. The vari- 
ous contrivances made out of perforated 
pipe, varying from one to three inches in 
diameter, and usually placed from seven to 
twelve inches apart, are made up into 
frames from ten to twenty feet or more in 
length and into any width desired. The 
size and number of the perforations vary 
much in different appliances. 

The methods generally adopted by lettuce 
growers in heating their soil is to place the 
sterilizer on the surface of the bed. If the 
bed is twenty feet wide then it would be 
most convenient to have the sterilizer ten 
feet wide and twenty or thirty feet long. 
This is placed midway in the bed, and the 








soil to the depth of one foot or more is dug 
up on either side and thrown on top of the 
sterilizer. The steam is then turned on and 
the soil heated. After sufficient steaming 
has taken place the pipes can be pulled out 
and made ready for the next treatment. 
The soil previously treated is covered up 
with old canvas and allowed to stand some 
hours, after which the top portion is shov- 
eled back to where it was taken from. Not 
only is the one foot or fifteen inches of top- 
soil heated, but the soil underneath the ap- 
paratus is equally well sterilized, providing 
too much haste is not made in removing the 


treated soil. 
From reliable estimates which we have 


been able to obtain from practical lettuce 
growers and others who have heated their 
soil, the cost, including coal, labor, ete., but 
not the cost of tile or apparatus used, is as 


follows: 
In a house 225 feet long by twenty feet 


wide, one-third of which was treated at a 
time by steam passing through two-inch 
tile placed eight inches below the surface 
and one foot apart, the cost was at the rate 
of $16 per-1000 cubic feet. The estimated 
cost of removing the soil from a similar 
house to a depth of one foot, and placing in 
new soil without carting the same, was at 
the rate of $37.50 per 1000 cubic feet. 

Another house forty by five hundred feet 
was treated by steam passed through one- 
inch iron pipe with series of perforations six 
inches apart and three-sixteenths of an inch 
in diameter. The estimated cost for steriliz- 
ing one thousand cubic feet, based upon the 
treatment of the whole house, was $8.33. 

In another instance it took three days to 
treat a house three hundred feet by thirty- 
six, and from the estimated cost of labor, 
fuel, etc., the treatment was made at a rate 
of $5.92 per one thousand cubic feet. We 
observed one test with a sterilizer in which 
four hundred cubic feet of soil were heated 
at the rate of $2per one thousand cubic feet. 

Mr. W. W. Rawson claims that it cost him 
$50 to sterilize a house three hundred feet 
by forty, which would be at the rate of 
about $4.16 per one thousand cubic feet. 
This is undoubtedly a very fair estimate of 
what it costs to sterilize soil wben under- 
taken on a large plan. When soil can be 
sterilized at $2 per one thousand cubic feet, 
or even $5, there is no longer any question 
concerning the practical application of this 
method in greenhouses for the extermina- 
tion of some of the worst enemies which in- 
terfere with the production of healthy and 
profitable crops. Even where the cumber- 
some tile method is employed, the cost of 
sterilization is less than one-half what it 
costs to remove the old soil from a house 

nd supply it with new. 

Some market gardeners have practiced 
sterilization for three years, not wholly for 
the sole purpose of ridding the soil of cer- 
tain disease-producing organisms, as that 
can be accomplished by one treatment, 
when properly done, but largely for the 
purpose of increasing theircrops. We have 
made many experiments with various crops 
wherein the effect of sterilization on the 
growth of plants was compared with the 
growth of the same species of plants in pre- 
cisely similar earth not sterilized. The 
effect of sterilization is quite marked in 
such experiments. 

One of our largest lettuce growers, who 
has observed the effect of sterilization on 
his owncrops for three or four years, de- 
clares that he would rather have one inch 
of sterilized soil un his beds than any fer- 
tilizer which he has ever used. 

A gain of thirty-three per cent. in the 
growth of the crop is in itself worthy of con- 
sideration, so much so, in fact, that, as al- 
ready stated, many gardeners practice ster- 
ilization for the production of larger crops. 
This means that a crop of lettuce when four 
weeks old is equal to one six weeks old as 
ordinarily grown, at least such are the re- 
sults which we have obtained in our experi- 
ments, and lettuce growers have related sim- 
ilar experiences. 

There are still opportunities for practical 
gardeners to improve the appliances for 
sterilization which will render the operation 
more efficient and reduce its cost. : 


Se al laa ne — 

Parties who think that they have animals 
which Mr. T. W. Lawson would have a 
burning desire to own if they could only be 
brought to his attention, should carefully 
read his article in this week’s BREEDER. 
It may save them some postage stamps and 
Mr. Lawson some annoyance. 
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at present or may in the future.” ‘{),) 





_ Agricultural. 


Dairy Notes. 

At the Dairymen’s Convention in Hart- 
ford, Ct., last week, Mr. George P. Powell 
told them something about the dairy farm 
at Briarcliff Manor, of which he is director. 
There is also a school of horticulture and 
agriculture of which he has charge, but the 
dairy features were what he had most to say 
about. They have a herd of about 1100 
Jersey cattle, old and young. It is the prac- 
tice there to breed the heifers to come in 
when about three years old instead of two, 
and he gave records of the performance of 
some of these to prove the correctness of that 
practice. They were at that age so well devel- 
oped that it is not easy to distinguish them 
from the older cows. Only ‘3 per cent. 
of the herd had failed to breed. Only 
29 had died during the past year, or 
2} per cent.,and those from old age, acci- 
dents, or other causes which were not 
due to any lack of constitutional vigor in 
the herd. The milk from the entire herd is 
maintained at astandard of 14 per cent. 
solids, with never less than 5 per cent. of 
butter fat, and often up to 6 per cent. The 
bacteria in it is kept down to 1000 per centim- 
etre, while the medical limit is 30,000. 
This speaks well for the cleanliness of the 
product, and oi the process of handling it. 
Hon. George W. Horton of Brewsters, N. Y., 
thought the dairy inspectors, instead of ex- 
amining the products of the dairy, should 
gotothe farm and examine the men in 
charge, to see if they were fit to run a dairy 
farm. Ofthe exhibits of creamery butter, 
one scored 98 per cent., two others over 97 
per cent. and s:x others 90 per cent. or 
more. Of that made by private dairies 3 
scored over 96 per cent. and 16 from 91 to 96 
per cent., which is a very good showing for 
a Sta‘e which has not an especial reputa- 
tion for dairying, as has Vermont. 





—_— 


Dairy Commissioner John H. Noble of 
Connecticut has made his report to the 
governor for the year ending Sept. 30, 1901. 
He says thatfor the year ending June 30 
the amount of oleomargarine produced in 
Illinois was 46,248,416 pounds. Kansas 
made 17,395,738 pounds and Ohio 16,443,973 
pounds, and smaller amounts from other 
States brought the total up to 104,943,856 
pounds. The total produced in 1887 was but 
21,513,537 pounds. For the year ending 
June 30, 1901, Connecticut produced 10,786,- 


302 pounds, and 134,255 pounds were brougth | 


from other States. A large proportion was 
brought in for private individuals to use in 
their families, and another large part was 
used by private corporations over which the 


State has no control, while county and State | 


institutions use a considerable quantity, 
claiming that it is better than any butter 
that can be bought at anything like the 
price paid for the oleo. There are seven 
licensed dealers in the State who sell it un- 
colored aceording to law. 

The increase in milk production has been 
large, going from 54,413,822 gallons in 1889 to 


71,969,862 gallons in 1899, and the product | 
per cow has increased from 4254 gallons to | 


over 569 gallons. Thisindicates better cows 


and better feed. 


cities have given up business, as farmers | 


find the demand for milk there gives them a 
better price than creameries will pay. The 
eastern part of the State is sending milk to 
boston and Providence, and many dairymen 
geta better price from the oleomargarine 
factories in Providence than they could at 
any other place. The western part of the 
State sends much to New York. There has 
been a marked improvement in the methods 
of handling milk within the past few years 
throughout the State. ‘* Greater care is 
taken, more cleanliness observed, cows and 
stables are in better condition, and stables 
are provided with better light and better 
sanitary surroundings.” 

There have been complaints during the 
hot weather that Smilk shipped out of the 
State was kept from souring by the use of 
preservatives or antiseptics, those 
commonly used being borax, boracic acid 
and formaldehyde. Thecreameries in dairy 
sections remote from the cities, which are 
the largest part of the State, have been 
doing a good business, and are, as they have 
been for years back, of great benefit to the 
farmers of the State. 


At the Dairymen’s Convention at Wood- 
stock, Ontario, it was reported that the ex- 
ports of cheese this season were estimated 
to have shown a decrease of about 150,000 
boxes, but as the exports of butter from 
Montreal increased 154,330 boxes, and as the 
milk that makes one pound of butter would 
have made 2} pounds of cheese, the make of 
Canadian dairy products was actually 
larger than ever before. Holding back 
che:se too long before shipment has 
been an injury to the trade, when it 
is not kept cool enough. Muchof it is cured 
at too high a temperature. When cured at 
70° there was much more shrinkage than 
when cured at 60°. Of lots put in cold 
storage at 40°,one as soon as made and 
others at intervals of one, two and three 
weeks after taking from the curing-room, 
the lots scored 92.1, 89.8, 84.8 and 80, that 
placed in immediately proving the best, and 
the longer it was kept out the greater the 
deterioration. One of the instructors had 
made 127 visits to factories in ten counties, 
and had met patrons at seven places and 
given instructions on feeding cows and care 
of milk. When milk is paid for according 
to the quality, as shown by the butter fat 
test, the patrons of the factories and cream- 
eries soon get to taking better care of their 
milk in cooling, airing and stirring, in order 
to get the higher test, and there is not so 
much taking out of the pitcher of cream for 
porridge, tea, strawberries, etc., us there 
was when all milk was classed alike. 


Mr. J. A. Couture, representative of the 
breeders of the French Canadian cattle at 
the Pan-American Exposition, claims that 
breed to havemade a better showing than 
any other in several respects. First, they 
did not have the care2fully selected cows 
that represented most of the other breeds. 
They selected fifteen cows in February, but 
when the time came to start them, eleven 
were out of condition from one cause or an- 
other, and they had to fill the places with 
others that had been given no previous 
preparation. As this was done on forty- 
eight hours notice, it was necessary to take 
some that calved long ago and already served 
for next calf, and some in poor condition. 
One served April 8 only gave about half 
what she was capable of during the last 
three months of the competition. Thus hand- 
icapped the Canadian made the largest 
percentage of net profits from sale of butter 
at twenty-five cents a pound, producing 
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Many creameries near the | 


most | 


$256.32 worth of butter for $113.09 
worth of food. They also showed the 
largest percentage of profits on value of 
solids in milk and increase of weight, 
$191.40, or 1892per cent. There were others 
that showed larger profits, but all but one 
breed consumed much more in food value. 
The Canadians produced almost the same 
during the last four weeks of the six months 
as during the first four weeks, while the 
others shrank from 11 to 36 per cent. The 
Canadians showed $26.10 profit in first four 
weeks and $25.50 in last four weeks. The 
average cost per hundred pounds vf butter 
for Canadians was $9.08, the highest cost 
$10.06, and lowest $9.02. This with one cow 
heavy with calf. One of theclaims made for 
this breed is that they are almost continu- 
ous milkers. The average cost per hun- 
dred pounds of butter on other breeds, and 
difference between highest and lowest cost 
on each, was: Ayrshire, $10.44 average, diffe 
ence $3.46; Guernscy, average $10.53, differ- 
ence $7.93; Jersey, average $10.64,difference 
$1.01; Polled Jersey, average $10.64, differ- 
ence 90 cents; Red Polled or Suffolk, average 
$11.03, difference $3.13; Holstein, average 
$12.09, difference $2.05; Shorthorn, average 
$12.18, difference $3.89. Swiss, average 
$12.09, difference $2.05; Dutch Belted, aver- 
age $13.64, difference $9.94. This shows the 
capability of the Canadian to produce butter 
at practically the same cost all the year, 
and Mr. Couture thinks a nine months or 
year’s test would place the Canadians largely 
ahead, although the Jerseys showed a little 
less difference between highest and lowest 
cost of butter per hundred pounds than the 
Canadian. Of the eleven breeds tested, and 
50 cows, 3 Guernseys, 3 Canadian, 2 Jerseys, 
2 Polled Jerseys and 1 Red Polled took the 
first place in profit received above cost of 
food. In 26 weeks, when the percentage of 
profit above cost of food was considered, 
the Canadians were first nine times, includ- 
ing the last three weeks, and second three 
times. 
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Butter Market. 

The supply of fine fresh creamery is very 
light, and while prices here are not increased 
as they have been in some other places, 
there has been one to twocents rise on all 
grades but the lowest, and we see small 
chance of a decline again until the cows 
eat grass again. Wisely or unwisely the 
dairymen have reduced grain feed, and pro- 
duction is less, while some marks that have 
usually graded asextra now donot go higher 
| than first, but they have to share inthe better 
prices. The best creamery holds up to 29 
cents, but that is an extreme price, and most 
of the northern and eastern goes at 27 to 28 
or 283 cents. Northern firsts reach 26 to 27, 
| Western firsts 25 to 27 cents, best marks 
Eastern the same, with fair to good 20 to 24 
cents, and seconds 20 to 23 cents. Boxes and 
prints reached 29 to 295 cents for extra 
creamery, 25 to 26 cents for extra dairy, and 
fair to good 18 to 22 cents, with good 
demand for best grades. Dairy in tubs 
in getting more attention, and Vermont 
extra sells at 25 cents. New York at 24 
| cents, firsts at 22 to 23 cents, and seconds 
18 to 20 cents. Records below show move- 
ment of butter in storage. June creamery 
| sold freely at 23 to 234 cents and some at 24 
| cents, fair to good at 19 to 22 cents. A good 
demand for renovated at 22 to 23 cents, and 
some fresh lots at 24cents. Best imitation 
creamery is held at 17 cents, and firsts at 14 
to 16 cents. Ladles dull at 13 to 15 cents. 
The jobbing rates one to two cents higher 
than these prices. 
| The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
| week ending Feb. 15 were 10,775 tubs and 
| 24,211 boxes, a total weight of 600,796 
| pounds, including 43,997 pounds in transit 
| for export, and with the latter deducted the 
| net total was 554,819 pounds, against 422,014 
;pounds the previous week and 813,398 
| pounds the corresponding ‘week last year. 
|'This shows a material falling off as com- 
pared with a year ago. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were 146,263 pounds, against 135,441 
pounds for the corresponding week last 
year. From New York the exports were 
4239 packages. 

The Quincey Market Cold Storage Com 
pany reports a stock of 50,057 tubs, against 
30,467 tubs same time last year. The East- 
ern Company has a stock of 6036 tubs, 
against 50,333 tubs a year ago, and with 
these added the total stock is 51,093 tubs, 
against 35,500 tubs last year, an increase for 
this year of 15,593 tubs. The reduction in 
stock last week was 11,236 tubs. 
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Hothouse Spring Lamb. 

Spring lamb is for sale now at $1 a pound 
or thereabouts. 

““We don’t sell much of it,’? said a 
butcher, ‘‘ we pay wholesale from $14 to $20 
a carcass for it and a carcass weighs from 
fifteen to twenty pounds. That makes the 
cost to us almost $1 a pound. 

‘Retail dealers do not like to handle 
much of it, because we do not have much 
call for it, and the wholesale price being so 
high, we are able to make only afew cents 
a pound on it. If by chance anything hap- 
pens to what we have on hand, the loss of 
one carcass knocks the profit off a consider- 
able consignment. 

‘© All spring lamb nowin the market is 
known as hothouse lamb. In the last dozen 
years sheep raisers have discovered a means 
of forcing their products, just as the vege- 
table, fruit and flower growers have dis- 
covered how to give us_ strawberries, 
peaches, cherries and radishes and other 
delicacies in the midst of winter. 

‘“*The season for the hothouse lambs is 
from about this time until the last of March. 
Before their introduction those who like 
good food, and have the money to pay for 
what they want, were satisfied to eat their 
first spring lamb about Easter time. 

‘* How to raise hothouse lambs was first 
discovered by raisers in New Jersey. They 
had a monopoly of the market for a while. 
Then the business was taken up by sheep 
raisers in Kentucky, Missouri and southern 

Kansas. 

‘* Within the last two years several raisers 
on the eastern end of Long Island have 
started in, and I understand they have made 
money at it. But by far the greater amount 
of lamb that comes into the market here 
comes from Kentucky. 

‘* The natural mating time of the sheep 
in temperate climates is just after cold 
weather sets in. The lambs are then born 
in January and February. They are ready 
for market about Easter or a little before. 

** But the Kentucky and Missouri raisers | 
along in June and July pack up their breed- 
ing ewes and ship them north to Michigan 
and Canada to graze. The cold nights | 
there hasten the mating, and the sheep are | 
brought south about the first of December. | 
Shortly after this the lambs are bora. 

‘© The sheep when they are brought South 
are kept in hothouses. These hothouses are 
usually long rambling buildings with a 
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; southern exposure, having in most cases 


glass in the sides and roof. 

“This glass permits the ewes and the 
lambs to get a good supply of solar heat on 
clear days. They are kept from thecold 
winds, and this helps fatten th. em 








THE SNOW STORM. 








** These buildings must be large, for you 
cannot confine sheep in a small enclosure 
or they will get restless. Did you ever no- 
tice how a flock of sheep ramble about when 
they are grazing? Soin the hothouses the 
sheep must have plenty of room. 

‘* The Kentucky raisers have also an in- 
teresting way of getting good food for the 
ewes. Wherever possible they have small 
streams on their places. These streams are 
banked up so that the water will overflow 


the pasing land. 
**Afterthe water has covered the land 


for a day or two it.is run off andthen soon 
after the young grass springs up fresh, 
green and tender just as in spring time. 
This grass is then cut and fed to the ewes. 
They are not permitted to graze on it or 
they would overeat themselves. 

** This grass gives the ewes rich milk and 
it hastens the growth of the lambs. The 
lambs are most suitable for market when 
they are three months old, though some 
raisers send them when they are a week or 
two younger.’’—New York Sun. 
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The Old Sewall Farm. 


BY CHARLES H. STEARNS. 
LA paper read before the Brookline Historical 
Society, Jan. 28, 1902.] 

Your president has asked me to write some- 
thing of the history of the house I am living in, 
which is on what was formerly known as the 
Sewall farm. I have also added some personal 
recollections of our town, especially of that part 
with which I was most familiar, and I shall have 
to apologize in advance for the plentiful use of 
the pronouns I and my. 

The name Sewall was an honored and re- 
spected one in the eighteenth century. It has 
eompletely died outas regards the family who 
occupied this farm; but it is interesting to note 
the frequent mention of the name in, the town 
records, from the incorporation of the little town 
in 1705 to the year 1767,and the evidently high 
standing of the family. Samuel Sewall, Jr., who 
headed the petition to the General Court to estab- 
lish the town as a separate village, or “ peculiar’ 
(asthe phrase runs), was son of Chief Justice 
Sewall, who owned a large tract of !and in what 
isnow known as Longwood. Judge Sewall came 
into possession of this tract, which embraced 
several hundred acres, through his wife, who was 
a daughter of John Hull, a princely Boston mer- 
chant, though born a poor boy. John Hull lived 
in Muddy-river hamlet, in a little house which 
stood near the Sears Memorial Church, in his 
youth, but afterwards removed to Boston, where 
he amassed a large fortune for those days. 

Samuel Sewall, Jr.. was the first town clerk 
of the little “ peculiar.”” In 1707 he was chosen 
treasurer, and from this date until 1715, he was 
clerk, treasurer and selectman. In 1712 he was 
chosen representative to the general court, and 
in 1713 was one of a committee to agree with Mr. 
Cotton for a burying-~lace (as told at our last 
meeting by Mr. Baker in his very interesting 
paper on the old Brookline cemetery). In 1718, 
in the apportionment of pews in the new meet- 
ing-house, which stood just west of the pars »nage 





of the First Parish, ‘‘ Samuel Sewall was given 
that spott or room next the Pulpit, and valued 
at five pounds.” 

In 1724 he was again chosen selectman, but re- 
fused. In the same year it was voted “‘ ye select- 
men and Mr. Sewall and Captain Aspinwall be a 
committee to audit ye Treasurer’s accounts, and 
if ye find them right cast and well avouched to 
give said treasurer a full discharge from them.” 
In 1725 he was chosen moderator, also clerk and 
treasurer, again in 1726 moderator, and the fol- 
lowing year, he, with others, was chosen a com- 
mittee ‘‘to measure the town, and to Stake 
Whare the School Houses are to be set.” 

After this date Samuel Sewall’s name appears 
but seldom in the records. He lived in a house 
which, according to Miss Woods’ Historical 
Sketches, and also Dr. Pierce’s Town Hall ad- 
dress, was built on or near the site of the house 
i livein, in 1703. He died Feb. 27, 1751, aged 
seventy-three fyears, and was buried in the 
Walnut-street cemetery. In digging for drains 
«nd other purposes about our house, we have 
«cme across the foundations of this old house, 
which was supposed to have been demolished be- 
tween 1760 and 1770. 

In this same old house also lived for a time 
Henry Sewall, son of Samuel, Jr., who was born 
March 8, 1720. He was graduated from Harvard 
College, and made his debut in town affairs by 
being elected in 1741 fence viewer. In 1745 he 
was chosen town clerk and treasurer. In 1747 
it was voted “that Henry Sewall, Esq., be added 
to the Church Committee to present the Town’s 
choise to Mr. Brown.” Mr. Brown was the 
second minister of the town, succeeding Mr. 
Allen, or Allin, as it is sometimes written. 
The same year, Major White, Captain Sewall 
and Mr. Isaac Gardner were chosen a committee 
to view the treasurer’s accounts, and also in the 
following year. In 1749 it was voted, ‘‘ Henry 
Sewall, Esq., Isaac Gardner and Nehemiah 
Davis be a Committee to repair the meeting- 
house.”? In 1750, “Abram Woodward, Henry 
Sewall, Esq., and John Newell be a Committee to 
dispose of a pew.” The following year Mr 
Henry Sewall, Esq., Capt. Benjamin Gardner, 
Mr. Jonathan Winchester and Mr. Ebenezer 
Davis, committee on a new minister. 

Mr. Brown had a short pastorate. 
teresting tosee how frequently the town records 
make mention of the affairs of the church, and 
what a large place it had in the minds of the in- 
habitants. In 1752 Samuel White, Edward 
White, Henry Sewall, Esq., were selectmen and 
assessors; but in 1754, it was voted “ that the 
assessors for the last year stand a tryal with 


Henry Sewall, Esq., for abatementof part of his | 


rates.’ Even in the good old times human 
rature was about the same as now. 

In 1759 it was voted, “ Jeremy Gridley, Henry 
Sewall, Esq., Captain Craft, Deacon White, Dea- 
con Davis and Isaac Gardner be a committee to 
wait on Mr. Joseph Jackson and acquaint him 
with these votes.” “ These votes ” refers to a call 
to Mr. Jackson to be the minister of the town. (Mr. 
Jackson accepted the call,and served as minis- 
ter until his death in 1795. Dr. Pierce succeeded 
him in 1797. 
ministers’ term of office embraced nearly a cent- 


It is in- | : agg “<4 
| this Walnut-street estate, and lived there until 


line, deceased. This was the celebrated Dr. 
Zabdiel Boylston, who introduced the inocula 
tion of smallpox into this country, and whose 
remains lie in the Old Brookline Cemetery. In 
1762 Jeremy Gridley, Henry Sewall, Isaac Gard. 
ner, Robert Sharp and Thomas Aspinwall were 
chosen a committee “ on receipt of money from the 
Edward Devotion Estate.””’ This was the Edward 
Devotion School Fund about which we have 
recently heard so much. In the same year, 
“ Received of Jer. Gridley, Henry Sewall, Isaac 
Gardner and Thomas Aspinwall, Attorneys of 
Mary Gatcomb, Executrix of the will of Edward 
Devotion, late of Brookline, the sum of fifteen 
pounds and fcurpence, lawful money for pur- 
chasing a Silver Tankard for the Church ot ye 
town of Brookline, according to ye will of Mr. 
Edward Devotion Dee’d: 

May 24, 1762. ROBERT SHARP. 
Isaac Gardner, Jun’r, T. Clerk. 
A true Copy examined 


This tankard 1s still in use by the Church of 
the First Parish. 

Henry Sewall died May 29. 1771, aged 51 years. 
He had three sons and one daughter, Henry, 
Hull, Samuel and Hannah. 

Henry and Hull both died at the age of twenty- 
four, Hull, Nov. 17, 1767, and Henry, Oct. 17, 1772. 
Samuel, who thus inherited the Longwood estate, 
was a young lawyer, practising in Boston at the 
breaking out of the Revolutionary War, and he 
became so odious asa Tory that he was obliged 
to leave his native land, and ended his days in 
England. His estate was confiscated, and 
apparently was leased out to different parties, 
who paid the taxes on the land and build- 
ings for the rental. It is probable thet Henry 
(Captain Henry) Sewall was 
this estate at the time of his death. The 
sides of Walnut street, including what is pow 
known as the Sewall district. The house was 
probably on the site of the house owned and 
oceupied by Mr. Stephen D. Bennett. I can re- 
member a house which stood on the site of the 
| present one, and which must have been pulled 
| down more than fifty years ago. _I find from the 





| tax list of 1763, the oldest list that is known to be | 


| in existence, that Henry Sewall was assessed on 


| his deathin 1771. In this same tax list, at the 
| very end, is this interesting item: 


pounds, 12 shillings, 9 pence, Lawfull money.” 
This probably means the valuation of a negro 
slave belonging to Captain Sewall. 
In 1774 Samuel Sewall (the Tory) was assessed 


Sewall, his sister, appears as the owner. Evi- 
dently Samuel had taken himself out of the coun- 
try. 
Kitchen Wolcott, and from this date until 1791 
Mr. Wolcott was taxed as a resident of Wal- 


nut street, or the Sherburne road as_ it 
was then called. It is interesting just here 
|to note that on the fourteenth day 


| of August, 1781, Edward Kitchen Woleott and | 


Dr. Pierce died in 1848, so these two | conveyed to a committee of | 


ury.) Capt. Henry Sewall, as was his later title, | 
|in said Town of Brookline, whereof the Rev. 


continued to serve the town in various capacities, 
the last mention of him in the records being 
in 1767, when he was chosen to dispose of a pew 
belonging to Zabdiel Boylston, late of Brook- 


' 
| 





Hannah his wife 
| the town a parcel of land “ for the purpose and 
use of the minister of the Congregational Church 


Joseph Jackson is the present Pastor, and his 
successors in that office forever to the exclusion 


of allandevery other denomination that subsists ‘ 


not living on | 


Sewalls also owned a large property on both | 


** for Capt. Sewall’s Kent forthe year 1762, 11 | 


at this same place, and the next year Hannah | 


In 1776, Hannah was married to Edward | 


probably on the extreme westerly line , 
estate, and the land is still used for a pai 
of the First Parish. 

To return to the Longwood estate 1},,., 
doubt as to when Captain Henry left t))\, 
but from the same tax record of 1763. , 
Elijah Whitney taxed for the property, 
ably a tenant—this continued until |... 
only mention I find of Mr. Whitney int). ; 
is, thatin1765he and Mr. William A«\ 
fence viewers. In 1767, and probably t}; 
date of the building of the present }).),-, 
Sewall, son of Captain Henry, appear, 
party paying the tax. Hull died this s;,;; 
and from 1768 to 1772, Thomas \W\)),, 
assessed for the farm. This Wyman w:: 
ently a builder, for we find in July, 1774 
ord: Voted,“ Whether the Town wil! 
of the Rates of Thomas Wyman for the 
D. 1772, his proportion of charge toward 
the Tower and Steeple of the Meeti:,. 
in said Town,” and it passed in t! 
tive, not to allow him any abater, 
ambiguity about that. The question of 
or tower to the little church had been « 
pro and con for a number of years, the 1) 
year voting to build it, only to have the . 
eversed the next year. 

The three years from 1773 to 1775, inelns 
Dr. Eliphalet Downer occupant of the fa; 
Downer was a man of substance, and i, 
the same Dr. Downer who afterwards « 
the house in the village which was know: 
time as the long house, just west of the o. 
and which is fast geing into decay. 

In 1775, we find this vote: “ June ye 121! 
that some method be taken to secure the j: 
of Estates belonging to the Refugees now 

ton, which lately belonged to said Town 
was evidently meant to include this ests 
the same year the estate seems to ha 
divided, for the tax was assessed to [et 
bert, William King and John Broderic: 
the next year to Peter Talbert, A 
Brown and Stephen Knight. The 177 
record is lost. From 1778-1783, the place is 
to William Campbell; a valuation accom) 
the tax list, and we find the estate was as. 
as containing three hundred acres, valu 
eight pounds per acre, house 115 pounds 
barns one hundred pounds, outhouse 
pounds, or a total of 2658 pounds or =! 
Campbell was also taxed on 115 pounds pers 

His name also appears in the town reco: 
moderator. In 1781 it was “ voted that « 
William Campbell, Dea. Elisha Gardine: 
Mr. Samuel Croft be a committee to set the ji 
on the articles on which Mr. Jackson's Sall:: 
to be raised and Report to the Town Treas: 
once a month.” This was during the Revoliit 
ary war, and the poor little town was using evi) 
expedient to pay its quota and yet keep its minis 
ter’s salary intact. In 1782 Campbell was sv 
man. 

The list of 1784is lost. In 1785 and 1786 Jose) 
Goddard occupied the house. He was the father 
of Deacon Abijah W. Goddard, who has recently 
died, aged ninety-seven. From 1786 to 1700 
listis lost, but in 1791, our old friend Edward 
Kitchen Wolcott appears as the party who is as 
sessed for the Sewall estate, which is here called 
320 acres. Mr. Wolcott continues to be the purty 
in possession up to and including 1793. The 1794 
and 1795 lists are missing. 

From 1796-1802, a new occupant appears, 
Daniel Larned. The oxly mention I can find of 
himin recordsis that Mr. Damei Larned and 
Mr. Ebeneezer Richards were in 1796 elected 
hogreaves. The 1803 listis also missing, and in 
1804, Wolcott and Stearns appear as joint occu- 
pants. This is my grandfather’s first appear 
ance in Brookline. The same occupants are 
assessed till 1807 inclusive. The next 
year Charles Stearns is taxed for two-thirds 
the above amouast of land, also in 1s. In 
1810 Charles Stearns leaves to take the Aspinwall 
house and farm, the old house on Aspinwal 
avenue, which has only recently been demo!- 
ished. From this date until 1821, Mr. Wo 
ecott appears as occupant of the Sewal! 
farm; but this same year, Charles Stearus 
comes back and buys a portion of the 
large estate. According to the tax valua 
tion of that year, he was assessed on twelve 
acres of tillage, raising three hundred bushels of 
Indian corn, fourteen acres of English mow 





ing, cutting ten tons of hay, two acres of 
fresh meadow, with one ton of hay. fom 
acres of salt marsh, two tons of lias, 
three acres of pasturage, keeping two cows 
twenty barrels} Syder, four acres of woodland, 
ten acres unimproved land and four acres ot 
unimprovable—in all fifty-three acres. For many 


years Mr. Wolcott’s name has appeared in th: 
town records as holding offices of various 
scrts, but after 182: Mr. Wolcott seems to lave 
beenfJlost sight of. When my 
first came to the place he lived 
of our house, and the Wolcotts 
They were land poor; the husband was addicted 
to the undue use of ardent spirits, and poor Mrs 
Wolcott had a hard time. I have heard my grand 
mother tell of their destitution, and that sie 
sent in to Mrs. Wolcott many a warm dine! 

Mr. Wolcott had built a house on the farn 
standing on a lane which is the extensio 
Pleasant street, not far from Charles I 
which he used as a publie tavern, and liad alse 
built a race track near by; but it proved 
investment, and after awhile it was abandon 
This house was afterwards owned by the bE) 
neezer Francis estate, and has only recent)s 
demolished. 

[To be concluded next week. } 

a anal 
— There are now about one hundred 
i thirty monkeys on the rock of Gibraltar, tl \ 
wild monkeys in Europe. 
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Our machines are the best that experience, skilled labor 
and material can make, and the price is the most 
economical, quality, service and durability considered. 
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We've Made Hair-Cutting x 
Machines for 36 Years. § 








Our experience means much to you in dollars. Our Clippers cut cieaner, faster and longer than any other ; our combination 
Clipping and Grooming Machines perfectly clip and clean more horses better, with less expense, labor . 
and time than any other--from 20 to 30 horses per hour perfectly groomed. 


SEND 
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NASHUA, N. H., U. S. A. 
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Poultry. 
Incubators Profitable. 


juestionably the man or woman who 
‘ito chicken raising for a living must 
the ineubator for artificial hatching 
ach the highest practical results. 
incubator has become a necessity in 
rn chicken production. Of course, 


can and do get along without one, | 
hey do make a success at their busi- | 


out is it not possible that their profits, 
wtory as they may be, would be 
vreater if they used the incubator? 
neubator and brooder make winter 
ens profitable investments. They 
ot dependent upon the climate or 
n for their suecessful hatching 
rooding. They are machines which, 
operly made and operated, reduce 
hole business to an exact science. 
ed to know beforehand pretty well 
proportion of our eggs are going to 
and then we can contract ahead of 
for a certain number of spring and 
r echiekens. {have had several orders 
d early in the winter for two hundred 
. of spring chickens delivered in March 
\pril, and 1 have unhesitatingly prom- 
to make the delivery on time. They 
for spring resort hotels, and the buy- 
uired that I should live up to my con- 
| did so because the incubator and 
ier were to be relied upon. Had I de- 
id upon the hens I should have proba- 
tiled. 
ne and winter broilers are profitable 
when prepared for the right season. 
- season of high prices is always a period 
cood broilers are secaree, and when 
are a luxury. The average poultry 
1 does not have spring broilers ready for 


OF 
{ 


{ 


apple crop would be largely increased. 


That our readers may see something of 
educational work that is being dune in 
Canada, and what we need to be doing if we 
would compete with them in fruit growing, 
we clip the following from the report made 
by Prof. H. L. Hutt, Ontario Agricultural 
College, at the meeting of the Ontario: Agri- 
cultural and Experiment Station at Guelph, 
| Dee. 9, in regard to fruit experiments: 

This work was begun eight years ago 
| with sixty experimenters ; now they number 
| One thousand experimenters located in dif- 
| ferent parts of the Province. During thetime 
| this work has been carried on 2256 currant 


| bushes, 3220 gooseberry bushes, 3600 black- 





| berry plants, 4400 black raspberry plants, 
| 4400 red and white raspberry plants, 
and 25,008 strawberry plants, or a 


total of 42,964 plants, were sent out to mem- 
| bers of the Union. The _ varieties of 


strawberries sent out last spring were: | 


Clyde, Haverland,Saunders and Van Deman. 
| These were sent out to 116 experimenters. 


In red raspberries the varieties selected | 


; were: Cuthbert, Golden Queen, Marlboru 
and Shaffer. 
White Grape. Gooseberries, leading varie- 

ties, Pearl and Downing. 


greatest direct good from these experiments 
is obtained by the individual experimenters 
who carry on the work. 


We have for several years been an advo- 
cate of the doctrine that the stock into 
which a graft is inserted exerts an influeuce 
upon the fruit that may materially change 
its character. Our attention was first called 
to this matter by anorchardist who showed 
us certain trees grafted with scions taken 
from the same tree and set in seedling trees 


-et in Mareh, but the man or woman | most of which had fruited before being 


) makes it a business to do this can suc- | grafted. 


i. When theaverage farmer or poultry- 

is sending his chickens to market the 
er of a farm where spring broilers are 
sed for early markets has sold out all of 
is stock, and is laying plans for the future, 
is the early bird who catches the early 
rm. Of course we need both classes, 
those who raise early broilers, and those 
who supply them for the late spring and 


ile 


summer markets, but of the two the 
former is the more profitable, because 
more difficult and risky. The work of 


raising chickens in the cold months is a 
delicate business, that requires experience 
and intelligent study. Any one beginning 
the work for the first time should go 
slow. Do not try to raise too many for) 
the first year, so that if mistakes are made | 
the loss will not be disastrous. Beginners | 
too frequently 'get! their incubators, and 
then fill them to overflowing, and attempt 
to raise so many that if an accident hap- 
pens they are practically ruined. Go slow 
the first year, increase the output the second 
year, and by the third or fourth you are in 
a position to bid for great things. Even 
with the incubator and brooder we must 
live and learn, but sometimes the learning 
is disastrously discouraging. 

Pennsylvania. ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 
->- 
Poultry and Game. 

There has been a light supply of poultry, 
but the high range of prices asked has 
reduced the demand, and the weather of 
Monday and Tuesday was not favorable to 

a large trade. 

Northern and Eastern fresh killed is 
scarce, and would go higher if demand was 
better, but choice roasting chickens are sell- 
ing at 18 to 20 cents, broilers 20 to 25 cents, 
and common to good lots at 12 to 15 cents. 
Extra choice fowl bring 14 cents, with fair 
to good 12 to 13eents. Pigeons are bigher at 
$1.50 a dozen for choice and 75 cents to $1.25 | 
for fair te good. Choice large squabs bring 
£2.50 to $3 a dozen, and mixed lots $1.50 to 
$2.25, Western dry-packed poultry in boxes | 
are in fair supply for the light demand, but | 
afew choice chickens bring 14 cents and 
more sell at 125 to 13 cents. Some selected 
large fowl sell at 125 to 13 cents, but fair 
to good are 114 to 12 cents. Choice large 
capons are in demand at 16 to 17 cents, but 
small and medium dull at 12 to 15 cents. 
Good to choice ducks are 14 to 16 cents and | 








geese 10 to 12 cents. But few turkeys | 
offered; choice hens, heads off, sell | 
at 165 cents to 17 cents, or one-half | 


cent lower with their heads on, choice | 
toms 15 to 16 cents, mixed lots 15§ to 16 | 
cents, old toms 13 to 14 cents and No. 2 12 to | 
13cents in barrels. In barrels rates aver- | 
age lower, good to choice chickens 12 to 14 | 
cents, fowl 12$ cents, old roosters 8 cents | 
and turkeys from 155 or 165 cents for choice 
tu 14 or 15 cents for common to good. Live | 
fowl in light supply and in demand at quo- | 
tations, fowl 11 to 114 cents, chickens 10 to | 
li cents and old roosters 5 to 6 cents. 
une continues dull. There are a few 
uise in cold storage, $1.75 to $2 a pair for 
dark, and Western quail $2 to $3 a dozen. 
are scarce and variable in qual- 
Choice canvasbacks $2 to $2.50 a) 
ind poorer at 50 cents to $1.50, red- 
s, choice $1.50, fair to good 50 cents to | 
ack 60 cents to $1, mallard 75 cents to | 
iland sheldrake 40 to 60 cents, and 
hore duck 20. to 45 cents a pair, brant 
0 31.50 a pair, Wild geese from 75 
/ 21.25 each, in cold storage. Rab- 
» advanced to 15 and 20 cents a 
nd jacks 75 cents to $1. Venison and 
ily in storage at 25 to 40 cents a 


ry good cuts. 


orticultural. 


1 
VUCKS 


Orchard and Garden. | 
regon Agriculturist tells of a man 
ited something in the apple line to 

a friend in the East, and ‘* found 
Davidson Fruit Company, of Hood 
«¢ rather doing him a favor in let- 
1 have two boxes of strictly first- | 
es at 32 a box. Yet there were 
( River apples selling in the retail | 
Vortland at $1.25 a box, and fairly 
les poorly packed could be bought 
ira box, and poor to ordinary lots 
“)cents a box.’ It was careful 
id careful packing that doubled 
of those he bought. New England 
vers need to learn this lesson. 
cago to London at least it is 
ized that the New England apples 
st grown, this side of the Rocky 
at least, and Maine apples 
sent in large amounts to Chicago 
by some the growers. Yet the 
those sent from there to England 
command the price of those | 

| some sections, because they are 
ted and packed with sufficient 

(anada and Nova Seotia they are 

to adopt the bushel box for pack- 

, and that makes a very conven- 

‘or handling as well asa quantity 
inay take home for family use at 

The box also admits better of 

‘on as to the quality and con- | 
‘! contents than the barrel, 
cur New England apple grow- 
\\ adopt the box, instead of standing | 
use of the barrel, the profits of the | 


| berries have sold at the highest prices, as 


As he raised the seedlings, cut the 
scions and did the grafting himself, he 
knew the history. There were some set on 
a very late, hard winter variety, which pro- 
duced fruit that kept remarkably well, and 
others set on an early variety, we think a 


seedling from the Red Astrachan, that were | 


but little more than a fall apple. There 
were some grafts in a sweet fall apple that 
bore a fruit which was not more tart than 
the Hubbardston Nonesuch, and 
that were so sour as to be better fitted for 
cooking purposes than for eating raw. 
Some grafts set on an old-fashioned High- 
top Sweeting produced fruit that was ready 
to decay almost as soon as picked from the 
tree if not before. Yet he assured us that 
the scions were all taken from one tree, a 
Baldwin that he thought bore the best 
apples he ever ate. 

In American Gardening for Jan. 4, there 
is the statement that Mr. G. T. Powell, who 
has a reputation as horticulturist and 
nurseryman, says that from trees of Twenty 
Ounce scions set in Early Harvest stocks he 
has fruit of that variety ready to ship in 
August, although it is generally classed as a 
late fall apple, in its prime from November 
to January. Also, by setting scions of the 
Beurre de Anjou pear in Keifer stock, he 
has succeeded in making that variety much 
later than its usual season of October ripen- 
ing. By the way, could not the fault of the 


Clapp’s Favorite pear be redeemed from its | 
fault of rotting on the tree, or almost as | 


soon as picked, if set in stock of the Keifer 


or other hardy and long-keeping varieties ? | 
We consider it among our best early sorts, | 
if it were not for this fault, but for home | 


use we would be willing to have it a little | 
later, if we could be sure that it would not 
decay at the core while we were waiting for 
it to ripen. An old friend used to say he 
had to stay right by his Clapp’s pears and 
watch them after they were picked, if he 
wanted them at their best. 

Another corroboration of our opinion is | 
given in Gardening. It says that Mr. W, | 
Coburn, President of the Colorado State 
Horticultural] Society, had found the Arkan- 
sas Black apple a very shy bearer with him, 
producing but one or two boxes of fruit in 
a year on mature trees, while other vari- 
eties that grew near it, of the same age, 
produced ten or fifteen boxes. He used 
scions from it in grafting some Russian 
stocks, and found they produced much more 
freely. All these statements show the in- 
fluence of the stock upon the graft and its 
fruit, and many others could be cited if 
more evidence was needed. 


It may prove a profitable scheme to puta 
heavy mulching on the whole or a part of 
the strawberry bed when the ground is 
frozen and there is two or three inches of 
snow on it. This will prevent the plants 
from starting early and blossoming early, 
thus avoiding danger from late frosts in the | 
spring. It will also cause them to mature | 
their fruit much later, and recently the late 


| 


| 
| 





Currants, leading varieties, | 
Fay’s Prolific, Raby Castle, Victoria and | 


Professor Hutt | 


| concluded his report by saying that the | 


others | 


| nia cauliflowers 


| and fair to good 75 cents. 





| 





| 


| 


| 





ABUTILON. 





| 

| and 714 counts 85.50 to $6.50. 
| good to faney $2.75 to $4.50. Jamaica grape 
| fruit scarce at $5 to $6 a box. California 
| lemons lower at $2.25 to $2.50 fur fair to 
good, $2.75 to $3.25 choice to fancy. Mes- 
sina and Palermo lemons 300 counts fancy 
$3 to $3.25, choice $2.75 to $3, good to fair 
$2.50, 360 counts 25 cents a box less. Turk- 
ish figs cleaning up at 11 to 18 cents and 
dates at 44 cents. Malaga grapes quiet at 
$4 to 86a cask. Bananas dull, but jobbing 
| at $1.50 to $2.50 a stem, as tu size and condi- 


| tion. 
| i 


Vegetables in Boston Market. 


| This week has been dull in the vegetable 
| market, as not much trade was moving on 
| Monday or Tuesday. A fair supply on 
hand, but winter vegetables are advancing 
| alittle. Beets are 75 to 85 cents a box and 
| parsnips 60 to 80 cents, with carrots at 50 
| cents and flat turnips 35 to 45 cents, yellow 
| turnips 75 to 90 cents a harrel. Western 
Massachusetts onions $3.75 to $4a barrel 
and York State $3 to $3.50. Havana $2.40 to 
$2.50 a crate and Spanish $3.50a case. Leek 
50 centsa dozen and shallots 15 cents a 
quart. Radishes lower at 25 cents a dozen. 
Good celery in long boxes $4 to $5. Some lots 
small $3 a box, rather poor. 75 


Grape fruit 


| 





| 


Salsify 75 
| cents to $1 a dozen, artichokes $1.25 to 
| $1.50 a bushel. French artichokes $3 to 
$3.50 a dozen. No. 1cucumbers $15 to $18 
per hundred, No. 2 about half price. Pep- 
pers $4.50 for six basket carriers. Florida 
eggplant $7to $8 a case for good, but some 
at $5 to $6. Hothouse tomatoes 30 to 35 
| cents a pound, and Florida $3 to $3.50 a car- 
| rier. Hubbard squash scarceat $85 to $100 
a ton, and Marrow $80 to $85. A few Flor- 
ida summer, come in at $3 to $3.50 a crate. 


| A little poor asparagus sometimes, but none 


now, and no price could be quoted. Rhu- 
barb 8 to 9cents a pound. Mushrooms 50 to 
75 cents. 

Cabbages in moderate supply at $2 to $2.50 
barrel. Red 75cents to 81a box. Califor- 
$2.25 to $2.75 a case. 
Sprouts scarce at 124 to 15 cents a quart. 
Norfolk kale $1 a barrel and spinach $3.50. 
Lettuce is from $1 to $2a box. Beet greens 
$1 to $1.20, dandelions $1.75 and parsley 
$2.25 to $2.75. Endive and escarol $1.25 a 
dozen, and romaine $1.50 to $1.75. String 
beans only in small lots at $5 to $6 a erate, 


and California peas scarce at $2 to $2.50 a) 


crate. 
Potatoes are in full supply, and demand 
not as good as last week. Aroostook Green 


' Mountain extra 82 to 83 cents, fair to good 


Hebrons extra 78 to 80 cents 
Rose 75 cents and 
Dakota Red 68 to 70 cents. P. E. Islani 
Chenangoes 65 to 68 cents and Dakota 


78 to 80 cents. 


Red 75to 78cents. Scotch, 168-pound sacks, | 
| $2 and Belgian $1.75 to $1.90. Jersey double- 


head sweet potatoes not very good generally, 
and sell from $3 to $3.75 a barrel. Vineland 
cloth heads in light supply at $4.25 to $4.50. 





early ones come too closely in competi- | ~~ 
the early ones co y l | The Hay Trade. 


tion with those grown farther South, which 


sometimes come in such abundance as to run | 


While the receipts of hay at the Eastern 


the price below the limit of profit before a | markets was less during the week, the sup- 


berry has ripened in Massachusetts. It is 


true then that the natives bring a little | 


better prices than the Southern fruit, but 
they do not bring such prices as the late 
ones that come to usfrom Maine and Nova 
Scotia, and if ours can be made to mature 
about three weeks later than usual, it will 
be these last that we shall have to contend 
with. Select the later varieties for this ex- 


periment. Inthe spring rake the mulch oft | 
the plants and leave it between the rows to | 


keep the ground cool and moist. If not | 


raising berries for market it may be desira- | 


ble to have a late picking for the family 
table. 





->e 
Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 
There is but a moderate supply of apples, 
4402 barrels received last week and 2512 ex- | 
ported. The prices remain unchanged, but 
stock must be good to bring top quotations. 
King $4.50 to $5.50 a barrel, Spy and No. 1) 
Maine Baldwin $4 to $5, Greening $3.75 to 
$4.25, Baldwin and Greening common $3.25 | 
to $3.75, Western Gano $4.25 and Ben Davis | 
$3.50 to $4.50, Talman Sweet $2.50 to $3.50, 
mixed varieties $2.50 to $3.50 and No, 2 
$2.50 to $3.25. Cranberries in light supply, 
but with only moderate demand. Cape Cod 
fancy lots.87 to $7.50 a barrel, choice sound | 





$5.50 to $6.50, common to good $4 to 35, | 
crates $2 to $2.50 and Jersey boxes $1.75 to 
82, Florida strawberries in light supply, | 
choice and firm at 45 to 50 cents a box and 
fair to good at 30 to 40 cents. 

Florida oranges in fair supply, but a light 
demand. Selected counts choice bright are 
$3 to $3.50 a box, good to choice $2.75 to 33, 
good to choice russet $2.50 to $2.75, large 
96 counts $1.75 to $2.25. Indian River bright 
83.50 to $4. But few tangerines coming, 
and they are $5 to $6 a case, mandarins 
$2.50 to $3 a box, and grapefruit good to | 
choice $5.50 to $7. Florida. pineapples 
smooth Cayenne $2.50 a box and Abbak 
&2 a case. These are rates at first hands, and 
the jobbers want 25 to 50 cents a box more, 

Jamaica oranges $5.50 a barrel or $2.75 to 
$3 a box, California navels 112,126 and 150 
counts $2.75 to $3, 176 and 200 counts $2.75 
to $3.25, 250 and 288 counts $2.50 to $2.75. 
Seedlings scarce at $2.25 to $2.62. Valencia 
cases 420 count $4.00 to $4.50, large $5 to $6 


| to $12 and oat straw $9.50 to $10.50. 
| dence cries enough for once, 
have been heavy for past three or four | 


| straw plenty, but in good demand. 


| ply on hand, or known to be on the track, 
was enough to prevent any advance in 
| prices excepting on highest grades at two or 
| three points, to which railroads have been 
| unwilling to accept shipments. 
Boston received 508 cars, 


of which 284 


which 118 were billed for export, and 10cars 
of straw. A moderate shipment of choice 
timothy at $17 to $17.50 a ton in large bales 
and $16 to $17 in small bales would be read- 
ily taken, and so would No. 1 at $16 to $16.50, 
No. 2 dull at $14 to $15, No. 3 and clover mixed 


fat $12 to $13 and clover $12 to $12.50. | 


Rye straw dull at $15 to $16, tangled rye $11 
Provi- 


weeks. A good demand for choice hay, 


large or small bales at $17.50, but No. 1 easy | 


at $16.50 to $17, No. 2 dull at $14 to $15 and 
No. 3 at $12 to $13. 


| unsalable at $12 to $13 and rye straw firm at 


$16. 
In New York city best grades are firm, 


| with the total receipts only 7296 tons, and | 


fair export demand, though much less than 
previous week. Prime timothy $17 to $18, 
No. 1 $16.50 to $17, No. 2 


| No. 3 $12 to $13, shipping $11 to $11.50, 
Rye | 


clover mixed $10 to $12 and clover $11. 
No. 1 
long $15 to $15.50, No. 2 $14 to $14.50, 
oat $9 to $10 and wheat $9 to $12. 
Jersey City has received less because of 
the refusal of railroads to make shipments, 
and prime is in demand at $17 to $18, No. 1 
$16 to $17, No. 2 $15, No. 3 $12 to $13. 
Clover mixed, No.1in fair demand at $13, 
and No. 2 dull at $11 to $12. No. 1 clover 
is in fair demand at $12 and No. 2 at $10 to 
$11. Rye straw in small demand at $16 for 


| long No. 1 and $13 for No. 2, tangled rye 


weak at $9 to $10, oat and wheat $9 to $10 
with little call. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives highest 
prices at various markets as $18 at New 
York and Jersey City, Boston, Providence 
and New Orleans $17.50, Nashyille $17, 
Philadelphia $16, Nortolk and Baltimore 
$15.50, Richmond, St. Louis and Memphis 
$15, Pitisburg and Cincinnati $14.50, Chi- 





were billed for export, and 14 cars of straw. | 
Corresponding week last year 340 cars, of | 


as receipts | 


Clover mixed is almost | 


$15 to $16 and | 


cago $14, Milwaukee $13.75, Kansas City 
and Louisville $13.50, Buffalo $13, Duluth 
$12.50, Minneapolis $12 and st. Paul $11.50 

The Montreal Trade _ Bulletin gives 
‘market easier with liberal offerings, and 
sales of 400 to 500 tons of No.2 at $8 to 
$8.15, f. 0. b. at country points, and No. 2 
timothy offering at $8 f.o. b. at stations 
;on Canadian Atlantic Railroad. The 
London market is reported less active, but 
prices not noticeably changed: but while 
buyers are favored a little Canadian hay is 
| selling favorably for the shippers. 





' dian long sells at $19.20 to $19.48 a long ton, 
Chilian at $18and alfalfa at $14.46 at the 
wharf in small lots. 

The four leading hay and fodder crops of 
Kansas, sorghum, millet and Hungarian, 
Kaffir corn and alfalfa, increased from 908,885 
acres in 1895 to 1,864,141 acres in 1901, or 
|'more than doubled. Alfalfa has increased 

at the expense of the clover crop, and is now 
| the second fodder crop in the State, ex- 
| ceeded only by timothy. 
| a 
| Boston Retail Markets. 
; There is a steady market for pork sup- 
| plies, with prices about the same. Fresh 
| pork tenderloins are very scarce, and about 
25 cent per pound is the asking price when 
| available. For fresh pork chops about 13 to 
14 cents is the price, with fresh rib to roast 
12 to 13 cents per pound. 

The cost of salt pork is unchanged at 11 to 
12 cents per pound, with pig kidneys about 
| 7 cents per pound, and pigs’ tails, heads and 
snouts at about the same price. Cbipped 
dried beef is 15 to 16 cents per pound with 
Hamburg steak at 10 cents per pound. 

For sliced ham the cost 1s unchanged at 
25 cents per pound, but a whole or half ham 
can be brought for 11 to 13 cents per pound. 
Boneless ham boiled is 20 cents per pound, 
while tried-out pork scraps remain at 15 
cents per pound, with corned spare ribs at 
eight cents per pound. 

There is yet a wide range in the price of 
bacon. General offerings are 14 cents per 
| pound, but for some special makes the range 
is up to 18 to 20 cents per pound. The cost 
of English rolled bacon is 14 cents per 
pound, while Quaker scrapple is 12 cents 
per pound with boneless pigs’ feet at 12 
cents per pound. 

The butter market shows a scarcity of 
| best fresh grades, and prices are higher. 

For best creamery butter cut from tubs, 
about 33 cents is the cost, with lower grades 
'of tub butter ranging down from 25 to 28 
| cents per pound. 

For fancy freshly made creamery in 
prints, about 35 cents per pound is the cost, 
with dairy prints costing 28 cents per pound. 
Box butter is higher at $1.60 for best five- 
pound boxes of freshly made creamery, with 

‘lower grades unchanged, the range being 
$1.25 to $1.40 per five-pound box. 

The egg market is short, cold storage sup- 
plies being practically used up, and con- 
| sumers are obliged to depend on fresh arri- 

vals. Thecost of best hennery eggs con- 

tinues at 40 to 45 cents per dozen, with fresh 
| Western stock costing 35 cents per dozen. 
| Pekin duck eggs are ranging in price at 40 
| to 50 cents per dozen as to size. 

The supply of Florida strawberries com- 
ing in is liberal for the season, with the 
cost at about 40 to 50 cents per quart for 
good fruit. Grape fruit is $1.50 to $3 per 
| dozen, with tangerines and mandarins at 30 
to 40 cents per dozen. The cost of oranges 
is 30 to 40 cents per dozen, for both Florida 
and California fruit. 

ee ee os 
NEW YORK MARKETS. 


Lighter receipts of foreign potatoes and 
the storm interfering witb shipments of do- 
mestic cause a firmer feeling in the mar- 
ket. Maine prime are $2.25 to $2.40 a sack 
and State $2 to $2.25 a bag or $2.25 to $2.50 
for 180 pounds, German 112-pound sack $1.25 
to $1.50, Belgian 168-pound sack $1.80 to 
$1.90, Scotch $1.85 to $2, Irish and Engiish 
the same, poor to fair foreign $1 to $1.75. 
South Jersey sweet potatoes firm at 
| $3.50 to $4 a barrel. Onions in light 
| supply. State and Western bags- $3.25 to 
$3.75 for red, $3 to $3.50 for yellow. 
Orange County bags, red or yellow, $2.75 
to $3.50, poor to fair $2 to $2.50, white $2 to 
| $5. Connecticut barrels, red or yellow $3.50 
to $4, white $4 to $6.50. Havana $2.25 a 
| erate. Beets, nearby, $2 to $2.25 a barrel, 
Florida $2 to $2.75 a crate, carrots $1 to 
| $1.50 barrel. Celery 10 to 50 cents a dozen 
| roots, 75 cents to $1 a dozen, flat bunches 
| California $3 to $4. case. Hubbargl squash 
| $2.75 to $3 a barrel and Marrow $2.50 to 
| $2.75. Ruasia turnips 80 to 90 cents a box 
| for Jersey and 80 to 90 cents a barrel for 
| Canada. 

Cabbages scarce and higher at $15 to $20 a 
| ton, $1.10 to $1.25 a barrel crate. Cauli- 
| flowers $2 tu $2.75 a case for California, and 
| $1 to $3 for half-bafrel baskets of Florida. 
| Sprouts 14 cents to 18 cents a quart. Norfolk 
| kale $1.25 barrel. Florida lettuce a little 
| higher, fancy $2.25 to $2.50 a basket, poorer 
| $1 to $2, other Southern 75 cents to $1.50. 
Norfolk spinach $3.50a barrel. Bermuda 
parsley $2 to $2.50a crate, and romaine 50 
cents to $1, Florida romaine $1 to $2 a bas- 
ket. Havana okra $4 to $5a carrier. Flor- 
ida egg plant $5 to $7 for half-barrel crates. 
Tomatoes $1.50 to $2.75 a carrier for Flor- 











De- | 


| mand lighter at Liverpool, but good Cana- | 
| against 90,552 cases last week, corresponding | 


ida and $1 to $2 for Havana. Florida string 
beans $3 to $4.50 a crate or bushel basket. 

Hothouse products in small supply. 
Fancy lettuce would sell at 75 cents to$1a 
dozen; poor to fair dull at $1 to $1.50 a case. 
Cucumbers, No. 1 $1.75 to $2 a dozen, and 
No. 2 $3 to $4. box. Tomatoes 5 to 25 cents 
@ pound,and mushrooms, good to fancy,25 to 
40 cens, with poor to fair 5 to 20 cents. 
Rhubarb $4 to $5 per hundred bunches and 
radishes $1.50 to $3. 

Apples in only fair supply and advanced 
about 50 cents a barrel on good lots. Green- 
ings are $4.50 to $7.50 a barrel, Baldwin $4 
to $6, Wine Sap $4.50 to $5.50, Spy $4 to 
$5.50, York Imperial, Gano and Ben Davis 
$4 to $5, and fair grades of red winter $3.50 
to $4. Cranberries firm. Cape Cod fancy 
$7.50 to $8, good to prime $6.50 to $7, poor 
to fair $4 to $5, Jersey fresh cleaned $5.50 
to $6 a barrel, $1.60 to $1.75 a crate. Florida 
strawberries in small supply, 30 to 45 cents 
a quart, and some fancy lots might sell 
higher. 





A writer in Breeders’ Gazette says that 
the color fad and show-yard type has driven 
to the shambles thousands of the lengthy, 
mellow and prolific Poland China sows that 
were seen fifteen or eighteen years ago. 
They were discarded because of having two 
or three white spots on the body, or because 
their ears were too big. The sow today of 
the fancy color and thin ear is of the short 
and broad build, and they have but two or 
| three pigs, and often trample them to death, 

because they have been bred with heavier 
jowls or cheeks, which have grown up as 
well as down, so as to almost cover 
the eyes. But he says certain fami- 
lies have retained all the good qualities 


nicely shaped straight front leg stand 
ing squarely upon a straight, short foot, and 
the depth of hams, shoulders and sides has 
been materially improved. We do not think 


that show room winners and those made 
over fat that they might be exhibited, have 
been chosen to head the herds. They are 
not prolific, they cannot be, and the stock 
bred from them will not be if they can have 
food enough to put on the fat that so many 
judges think must be there, or they dis- 
qualify the breeder for ‘‘ lack of condition,” 





out of condition for breeding purposes, 
should be sent to the butcher. 

—tThe total sinpments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week have been 91,487 cases, 


period last year 87,437. The total shipments 
thus far in 1902 have been 646,845 cases, against 
593,279 cases in 1901. 

—The shipments of dairy products from New 
York last week included 2020 packages of butter 
to Liverpool, 1100 to London direct, and 1100 via 
Southampton, with 10 to Hamburg, and 537 boxes 
of cheese to Liverpool, 3333 to London, 2618 to 
Bristol and 430 to Glasgow, atotal of 4239 pack- 
ages of butter and 6908 boxes of cheese. 

—The first “creamery ” in the United States 
was built in+1861 at Wallkill, Orange Co., N. Y. 
This establishment utilized the milk from 375 
cows daily. 

——Prehistoric remains of a midget race have 
been found in Germany, Switzerland and the 
Pyrenees. None of the skeletons is longer than 
fifty-five inches, and many are smaller. 

——The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending Feb. 15, 1902, included 146,263 pounds 
butter, 994,613 pounds cheese and 131,112 pounds 
oleo. For the same week last year, the exports 
included 165,441 pounds butter, 199,080 pounds 
cheese and 61,143 pounds oleo. 

—tThe exports of live stock and dressed beef 
last week included 2656 cattle, 2868 sheep, 8457 
quarters of beef from Boston; 2728 cattle, 2390 
sheep, 17,941 quarters of beef from New York; 870 
cattle, 1624 sheep from Baltimore; 250 cattle, 1100 
quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 1249 cattle, 
1203 sheep from Portland and 706 cattle from New- 
port News, a total of 8459 cattle, 8085 sheep and 
27,498 quarters of beef from all ports. Of this 
5210 cattle, 6811 sheep, 21,871 quarters of beef went 
to Liverpool ; 2342 cattle, 1264 sheep, 4252 quarters 
of beef to Liverpool; 833 cattle to Glasgow ; 1250 
quarters of beef to Southampton, and 74 cattle, 
10 sheep, 125 quarters of beef to Bermuda and 
West Indies. 

—The exports from Boston for the week 
ending Feb. 14 were valued at $2,112,871 and im- 
ports at $1,316,922. Excess of exports, $795,949. 
Corresponding week last year, exports were 
$1.959,759, and imports were $1,445,047. Excess of 
exports, $514,912. Since Jan. 1 exports have 
amounted to $12,821,050, and imports to $9,122,185. 
Excess of exports, $3,698,865. Corresponding 
period last year, exports were $19,237,763, and 
imports were $7,567,253. Excess of exports, $11,- 
470,253. 

—tTrafton makes the exports from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports last week as follows: 174,500 bar- 
rels of flour, 1,170,000 bushels of wheat, 378,000 
bushels corn, 2020 barrels of pork, 9,606,000 pounds 
of lard and 23,257 boxes of meats. 

——The world’s export of grain last week were 
6,031,481 bushels of wheat from six countries and 
3,134,366 bushels of corn from four countries. Of 
this the United States furnished 3,175,481 bushels 
of wheat and 527,366 bushels of corn. 

——Daily Eastbound shipments from Chicago: 
Meat 2,454,000 pounds, lard 900,000 pounds, pork 
416 tierces, wheat 70,560 bushels, corn 18,289 bush- 
els, oats 70,073 bushels, barley 26,345 bushels, rye 
900 bushels, flour 21,724 barrels. 
| ——The annual report of the Binghamton Beet 

Sugar Company, N. Y., shows that during the 
season of 1901-02 they paid to the farmers of 
Broome and adjoining counties $200,000 for beets, 
| of which $50,000 was a bounty paid by the State. 
| They made over 5,000,000 pounds of white sugar, 
| which at 5 cents a pound would be worth $250,000. 


Special Medicine Chest 
| FOR CATS. 














WALNUT WORM PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT FIT PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT BOWEL PILLS, PRICE 25 CENTS 


Articles of unquestionable value. Tested by 
most prominent fanciers. Taken easily by lodg- 
ing in bits of bread, fish or meat. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 

Cc. N. CBRITTENTON CO., 
115 Fulton St., New York City. 


WALNUT TONIC PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS | 


| 

















Harness 


You can make your har 
ness as soft as a glove 
and as tough as wire by 
using EUREKA Har- 
ness Oil. You can 
lengthen its life—make it 
last twice as long as it 


ordinarily would. 
| | 
Harness Oil 


makes a poor looking har- 
ness like new. Made of 


Bold eve here 
in cane —ail sine. 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 


To attain this great result the 7,500,000 people of 
New York State were taxed not only the $50,000 
paid for bounty, but as the United States uses 
about 60 pounds of sugar per capita in a year, and 
the people of New York like it almost as well as 
any one, they paid a tax of 75 cents to $1 each, or 
from $5,625,000 to $7,500,000, beside which the 
$50,000 bounty seems a small sum, and about 
67,000,000 other people were taxed at the same 


| rate to prevent Cuba from sending us sugar so 
| that it can be sold at 34 to 4 cents a pound. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


——There was a rather better trade in beef, but 
the market is irregular, with some sellers elaim- 
ing a stronger market, while others say that 


of their ancestors, and added thereto a/ prices are easy. The West is firm, however, with 


shippers calling on sellers to get at least 25 cents 


| per 100 more: Very chcice sides 9} cents, extra 


| sides 9} to 94 cents, heavy 8} to 9} cents, good 8 to 
| 8} cents, light grass and cows 7 to8 cents, extra 





hinds 11} to 124 cents, good 9} to 11 cents, light 84 


the trouble isin the color, but in the fact | to9 cents, extra fores 6) to 7} cents, heavy 6 to 6} 


cents, good 54 to 64 cents, ight 4} to 54 cents, 
backs 6 to 8} cents, rattles 43 10 5} cents, chucks 
64 to 74 cents, short ribs 8 to 13 cents, rounds 6 to 


| 9 cents, rumps 9 to 13 cents, rumps and loins 10 to 


16 cents, loins 13 to 20 cents. 

—-The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on Feb. 15 included 55,502,000 
bushels of wheat, 11,132,000 bushels of corn, 
4,290,000 bushels of oats, 2,283,000 bushels of rye 


when really it is the over-fed animal that is | and 2,145,000 bushels of barley. Compared with 
and | previous week, this shows a decrease of 1,064,- 


| 000 bushels of wheat, 448,000 bushels of corn, 
; 126,000 bushels of oats and 72,000 bushels of rye, 
| with an increase of 250,000 bushels of barley. 


| 
| 


| 





One year ago the supply was 57,682,000 bushels 
of wheat, 17,031,000 bushels of corn, 10,302,000 
bushels of oats, 1,174,000 bushels of rye and 1,669, 
000 bushels of barley. 

—The mutton market is firmer: Lambs, 10@12 
cents, fancy and Brightons 10@12} cents, year- 
lings 7@9 cents, muttons, 7@9 cents, fancy 74k@ 
94 cents, veals 9a11 cents, fancy and Brightons 
10}.@12. 

——Eggs have been in small supply and prices 
have advanced almost daily during tne week: 
Nearby and Cape fancy brown sold at 37 to 38 
cents, Northern Eastern choice fresh and West- 
ern fancy at 37, and some at 38 cents, selected 
fresh at 36 to 37 cents, with fair to good Eastern 
or Western 34 to 36 cents. As there are nore 
frigerator eggs they may yo yet higher, but this 
is above the record for a long time. 

—Pork and lard are unchanged. Pork prod- 
ucts are firm, with ribs one-half cent higher. 
Quotations are: Heavy backs $21, medium $20.25, 
long cut $21, lean ends $21.50, bean pork 817.50 to 
$18, fresh ribs 12 cents, smoked shoulders 9} 
cents, lard 103 cents,in pails 112 to 113 cents, 
hams 12 to 124 cents, skinned hams 13 cents, 
Sausage 10 cents, Frankfurt sausage 94 cents, 
boiled hams 17 to 174 cents, bacon, 124 to 13} 
cents, bolognas 9 cents, pressed hams 12 cents, 
raw leaf lard 114 cents, rendered leaf lard 11} 
cents, in pails 12 to 12} cents, pork tongues $22.50, 
loose salt pork 10} cents, briskets 11 cents, sau 
Sage meat 9} cents, Quaker scrapple 10 cents 
country dressed hogs 7} cents. 





‘GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 





Lot of beautiful Angora 
Kittens in exquisite colors 
charming ons and 
very stylish. Send 10 cts. 

WALNUT RIDGB FARMS, 

Box 3144, Boston, Mase 
















POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
How to Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; deer! Yards and Houses3 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and_ Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators3 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLoUGH- 


MAN. 
WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3254, Boston, Mass. 




















HOW TO 
GROW ‘THEM 


No book in existence gives an adequate 
eccount of the turkey,- its development 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for breeding, 

ing, rearing and marketing these 
beautiful and profitable birds. 
he present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experience 
of the most successful experts in turke 
growing, both as breeders of fancy stoc 
and as raisers of turkeys for market. 

The say te | pavers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 
fal Qrowers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 


locality. 
Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, J2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


Address 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON. 
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What is the Kaiser going togi Rar 
7p) oe ----- ¥ ¢ a 
Little Rhody is going to. be “yagcingted 
with characteristic vigor. ste 4 
The “‘ most remarkable prisoner inyedts “ge 
is again figuring in a murder trial. 23 ‘ 















ey 





Will the people of the Danish Islands: be 
offered free tuition in our American ¢ol- 
leges ? aa, 

Another thief has come to grief by trying 
to pick the pockets of a policeman in plain 
clothes. , 





a 
> 





Can we not arrange for Washington so- 
ciety to come to Boston and repeat its 
tableaux in the new palace? 

Teva, ‘eee. 

President Roosevelt’s summing up of the 
controversy had a completeness that leaves 
nothing to be appealed from. 


> 
>> 


Prince Cupid Kalanianole of Honolulu has 
been challenged to fight a duel. Of course 
he will choose bow and arrows. 
_-<+-> — 

Ninety-two new lawyers have been ad- 
mitted to practice. How many of them will 
get to that proverbial place at the top. 
—_-?> > 
Possibly the Davghters of the American 




















Revolution inherited some of their fighting | 


quality along with their pedigrees. 
BEERS 
Defiance is apparently in the air, and the 
chiefs of police in various New England 
cities seem to be breathing it. 
Pa Ter eS 
“Town burning Indians,”’ said the head- 
line, but as a matter of fact it was the 
Indians who were burning the town. 
+> - ————— 
The Monday snow storm sent its advance 
agent in the form of a big ring around the 
Sun on the afternoon of the preceding day. 
Sn ain 
It is pleasant to be popular, but even 
pleasanter to know that the popularity ex- 
tends more than ever to our exported prod- 
ucts. 





























ee 

Cape Ann must have been surprised to 
find that the storm had been less severe 
there than elsewhere. Usually it’s the other 
way round. 


When the President’s mind is considering 
the justice or injustice of a given situation, 
even Wall street must needs stand asile 
until it is satisfied. 
getleaaap Et 

Statues of Longfellow and Hawthorne 
will not be out of the place in Rome. Haw- 
thorne’s genius in particular isa link be- 
tween Italy and America. 


2 
<> 


The savings bank and the national bank 
are in a fair way to become two, and even 
the most enthusiastic opponents of divorce 
will hardly object to the separation. 

















Texas bids fair to have the distinction of 
first taking down its telegraph poles. Sooner 
or laterthe whole national forest of tele- 
graph poles is fated to become firewood. 





~~ > 


Sherlock Holmes’ life was more crowded 






When the mayor of Cambridge is away in 
other parts of the country, he usually refers 
to himself as a Bostonian,—we have his own 
word for it. Thereare those in Cambridge,‘ 
however, who seem to consider the facta 
matter of local self-congratulation. For the 
sake of exactness, of course, the mayor says 
a South Bostonian. 

Now comes the silly period, when the 
papers will chronicle all the details concern- 
ing Prince Henry. If the prince is worth 
entertaining,—so far as we can judge he has 
most of the qualifications of a satisfactory 
guest,—the omission of many of these minor 
personalities would add much to his enjoy- 
ment of his visit. What care we that the 
prince 1s fond of cheese straws? 








The Congregational ministers of the Hub 
are to be congratulated on their decision to 
take no action in the matter of President 
Pritchett and his ideas as to the proper 
manner of carrying on the Institute. The 
outcome is altogether pleasant. The minis- 
‘ters are better acquainted with President 
Pritchett, and the general public has a 
heightened respect for the ministers. 

Just at present scenic environment seems 
to be gaining in its combat with the bill- 
board. In the natural course of events the 
scenery will probably come to its own again, 
!and the poster be compelled to retreat to 
more appropriate neighborhoods than those 
of parks and open country. ‘There are 
plenty of places for the poster where it does 
no harm to surrounding nature, and where, 
indeed, it sometimes adds interest to very 
dead walls. 


SETS EAA 
An Episcopal clergyman in Kansas sees 
no reason why college students should not | 
pray for success in a football game, the 
precedent having been established by sev- 
eral young men in Washburn College of that 
State. Ifthe reverend gentleman tived in 
the East he might add that there would be 
no harm in including in the petition the hope 
that there would be no aftermath of un- 
profitable discussion. 





-— 





robust love; it led the rest; — 
It was seen.every hour in the actions of 
of that city, , ~ sia 


merely an old man’s vision.” :/ 

world might, in truth, be kin ify 

hard enough to make it so...“ 
> § <4 

English Speech and American'¢ 

The Outlook’s Spectator is Kid 
and observant gentleman, and he 9¢ 
writes his magazine page without sapin 
something. One of his recetit ‘snggem 
utterances was that he “ suspects 
discriminating use of crisp idiom is an evi- 
dence of intellectual independence,”’ The 
men at Johns Hopkins University, he had 
been pointing out, are notable for their vig- 
orous, even colloquial expression,—not slang, 
but concrete idiomatic English. And they 
are men of obvious culture; but they are 
also eager, unconventional, keenly alive. 

Certainly Johns Hopkins is to be congrat- 
ulated if it has found the via media between 
a stiffly academic and a repulsively loose 
mode of speech. Here it would seem to be 
true that our college men talk Chimmie 
Fadden when they are undergraduates, and 
Johnsonese when they haye arrived at the 
Ph. D. stage of development. Small wonder 
then that ordinary individuals express them- 
selves in speech which is slovenly almost 
to the point of criminal negligence. 

One of the most hopeful things we have 
noted this'winter is the effort that is being 
made by one or two young men of Boston to 
change all this. Mr. Leon H. Vincent, who 
is lecturing a good deal before our women’s 
clubs, has ,an admirable talk on “ Better 
Colloquial English,’? and Mr. Samuel A. 
King of London, who has made himself a 
name here by reason of his very entertain- 
ing and highly scholarly Shakspere readings, | 
is just now doing excellent missionary | 
work in the Western colleges and universi- | 
ties in behalf of our poor maltreated 
English. Mr. Vincent has said with en- | 





h= on. 
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“Everett is one of no importance before the 
BVO is, he means the family 







} And'ypall thelr looks and words. in the literature @thé jonial period, 
Yot Whitman’s dream gems 10t his is true. ‘But what it had particularly 
0 zation. The picture hq. yeoido with Edward Everett and his time I 


the ‘common people.” 
same to this wilderness of a western hem 


»| sphere because they were “ tired of kings. 


Semctgeetivee) ARE SO MUCH BETTER THAN 


and settled in Dedham in 1630. It was of no 


consequence to him what Prof. Barrett Weu- 
y ; 

forest, he builded himself a wooden house, 

he tilled the ground, he helped build a meet- 
ing-house, and framed laws, some of which 
have been found good enough for all his 
descendants even to this day. That was the 
work of all our ancestors down to the Revo- 
lutionary period. One of Richard Ever- 
Edward Everett, 
the preacher and orator, the president of 
Harvard College, the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, member of Congress and minister 


to the Court of England. rare combina | more thoroughly churnable cream than is otherwise po 


dell should be writing about the famil 
name in 1902. 


ett’s descendants was 


tion to be found in one man! 
heritance ; whether it is of high and nobl 


Socially and intellectually he has had th 
best things in life. But he has alway 





ito see. The same thing holds 
le’. of’ nearly ~ all family names before 

Ameritan Revolution. There are 
8s who try to make us believe there 
@ an aristocracy in those days. But 
}-excepting less than a dozen family names, 
now nearly exvintt, we were all of 
Our ancestors 
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CREAM SEPARATORS 


Pal] 


ry 








BECAUSE.—They are constructed after the “Alp! 
Disc and ‘‘Split Wing ’’ patents, which cannot be usec 
any other manufacturer, and which enable De La: 
machines to skim cleaner and produce a more even 





Dr. Hale has always been true to his in-| ble, at much less speed and wear, and much greater «. 


e| 


birth or not, is for the reader to determine. | of operation. 


© BECAUSE.—The De Laval makers have ever be. 


| spoken to the ‘common people” and they | first and foremost in the manufacture of Cream Sepa: 


! 


| have ‘‘ heard him gladly.” 


It is also true 


| that he has contributed to an “American tors throughout the world—have ever led where oth: 


| Literature ’’ in such a way as will make hi 


Ss 


name permanent wherever the English lan- | follow—their factories being among the finest machi 


guage is spoken. 
{ From the Brookline Chronicle. 
Notes from Washington, D. C. 
Mr. G. William Hil!, the editor of the De 





| Shops in the world, and their knowledge of Cream Sep 
‘Yators far greater and more thorough than that of an, 
- comparatively inexperienced would-be competitor. 


| The truth is that down in the bottom of our 


The Whole World Kin. 


Shakespeare never said a happier or more 
profoundly true thing than when he pro- 
claimed in Troilus and Cressida that “ one 
touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin.” In our own country we have had 
this past week a beautiful example of the 
truth of the saying. For just as when Pres- 
ident McKinley passed away there were no 
Republicans and Democrats, but we were 
all Americans, grieving with the bereaved 
wife for the tender protector whom she had 
lost, so since iittle Teddy Roosevelt was 
pronounced dangerously ill, and his parents 
hurried from Washington to their child’s 
bedside, keenest sympathy has _ been 
aroused in every heart. The laborer hurry- 
ing home at night laid down his empty 
dinner pail to glance into his penny sheet 
and see if ‘‘ the little lad ’’ was better. And 
the comfortable banker speeding home in 
the electric car wiped his glasses hastily as 
he read, before turning to market quota- 
tions, that the doctors had pronounced the 
boy slightly worse. 
Nor was this universal sympathy merely 
a tribute to a President’s love for his child. 
The same thing is noticeable whenever one 
of those shocking kidnapping cases occur. 
People all over the country are unhappy until 
the little one is returned safely to its home 
and the criminals concerned brought to bay. 


hearts we are all more full ot the spirit of 
brotherhood than we are wont to recognize 
and admit. Shakespeare with his prophetic 








with adventures than we had even imag- 
ined. Dr. Doyle is recalling enough of 
them, previously unrecorded, to make a new 
book. 





——--~-2.- 

President Schwab reports the European 
attitude as one of friendliness and uncer- 
tainty as to what the United States will do 
next. Thetwo states of mind explain each 
other. 








ee es a 

Lord save us! Is it truethat Mme. Calve 
has introduced a jeweled hand harness, the 
purpose of which is apparently to keep the 
fingers from running away from the hand? 
We hope not. 


Sin inal 

The shouters in Congress, as elsewhere, 
probably havea real value in keeping the 
rest of the world from taking things too 
comfortably. Otherwise they would have 
been born dumb. 








It will require considerable effort on the 
part of those familiar with the past gambols 
of the Lambs to adopt a proper point of 
view toward the forthcoming performance 
of the serious drama ‘‘ Nazareth.” 

America has got so well used to knee 
breeches in recent years that it seems some- 
what surprising that a certain number of 
citizens should be so disturbed over the 
notion of apair made out of silk and worn 
in England. 





> 
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™= Ex-President Cleveland is reported to have 
bagged some two hundred ducks, to say 
nothing of incidental geese, in one day’s 
hunting. It will take quite a circle of 
friends to consume the victims. 


_ 
<> 


France also is seeking closer ties,and Bos- 
ton willsoon have opportunity to entertain 
Baron Constant, who is said to have crossed 
the water for the purpose of making the pre- 
liminary knot. But where is Turkey ? 

oO <> oe 


“Don’t worry ” is not exactly a new sub- 
ject for a sermon, but it is one that always 
affords an opportunity for sensible advice. 
Worry over the inevitable never postponed 
it, although the theory run to an extreme 
has produced a good many tramps. 


oo 
o> 


There has always beena certain seduc- 











tiveness in the advertisement, ‘ Be your | everything---that is, a time when 
own printer,” accompanied by a picture of |g thing can be done to the best ad- 
vantage, most easily and most ef- 
fectively. Now is the best time 
very little | for purifying your blood. Why ? 
Because your system is now trying 
to purify it---you know this by the 
pimples and other eruptions that 
have come on your face and body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


a handpress and the glorious possibility of 
orders from friends and neighbors. The 
experiment as conducted by the Hub seems, 
however, to have met with 


success. 
lO > oe ___ 


There is nothing particularly new in 
describing sin as a disease and holiness as 
the remedy; but the ‘sizzling, seething, 
burning religion,” suggested by Black 
Susan, is more allopathic than the usual 
description of the remedy in these days of 
comfortable progress toward eternity. 

The fact that the man who steals jewelry 
from a show window usually carries his ac- 
quisition direct to a pawn shop absolves 
him from the suspicion of having been vul- 
garly fascinated by barbaric ornament. 


_— 
>> 


Gloucester’s memorial service for her lost 
fishermen, as fecently pictured by an unu- 
sually romantic reportorial pen, overlooks | h 
the fact that the typical modern Gloucester 
fisherman makes his home in Nova Scotia. 
Nor is the fisherman’s “‘ cot ’’ so common as 
the account might lead one to imagine. 





nature making the whole world kin and 


Nothing was greater there than the quality of 


Are the medicines to take --- they 
do the work thoroughly and agree- 
ably and never fail to do it. 


have always heard recommended. 


the spring we a 
ner.” 


cure and keeps the promise. 


insight saw that men and women might be 
made kin by ‘‘one touch of nature,’ but 
only seldom were so made in histime. That 
thing which we :call the enlightened social 
conscience had not then been aroused as it 
is today. And while the sickness of a child 
of a nation’s head might then as now have 
awakened universal sympathy, a poor 
father’s suffering, no matter how acute it 
might be, or how flagrant the crime that 
caused it would not have evoked wide- 
spread emotion or even very general i1.ter- 
est. 

If the uses of all adversity were so plain 
to see and so palpably sweet {as are great 
national anxieties and sorrows, life would 
be much less puzzling than it is. Even the 
pain of his son’s illness must have been 
mitigated to President Roosevelt by the 
great waves of sympathy that rolled in upon 
him from the outside world. A man is 
always a bigger and better man because he 
has jelt thousands of hearts beating in sym- 
pathy with his own heart. 
And those who sympathize are likewise 
better for letting their humanity have way. 
When the world reaches that stage in its 
development that every trouble of any kind 
that comes to any portion of it shall elicit 
from every other portion just such sym- 
pathy as President McKinley’s death drew 
from all Americans, and as we, one and all, 
have given to President Roosevelt in his 
paternal anxiety, we shall indeed be ap- 
proaching the millennium. This wil] be 
realized in the fullness of time. Even today 
we are on the way to it. But such advances 
in humanity’s development take centuries. 
Two hundred and fifty years had to elapse 
between the time when Shakespeare an- 
nounced the possibility of one touch of 


Whitman’s song: 

I dream’d in a dream I saw a cityinvincible to the 
attacks of the whole of the rest of the earth, 
I dream’d that was the new city of Friends, 








April, May 


There isa best time for doing 


b value in it for the general reader. 


tire truth that the English language is being 
spoiled by the educated people of this coun- 
try. The remedy for this he finds to liein 
the family and in the social club, where every 
possible effort should be made to stem the 
tidal wave of incorrect, yicious and slangy 
speech that threatens to corrupt us. 
The president of Bryn Mawr College in a 
recent lecture brought the thing home very 
neatly to her students. ‘‘It is your duty as 
college women,”’ she said, “to uphold the 
standard of English speech, and to speak 
good, pure, simple English.”? This task of 
keeping the English tongue somewhere near 
the place it should be is obviously one for 
which women, who have more leisure 


time than men, are best fitted. If the 
mother in a household insists that the 
younger children shall speak always 


correctly when in her presence, the un- 
grammatical and slovenly habits, which 
once formed are so difficult to overcome. 
will be impossible. Not that we would 
have slang wholly tabooed. Many slang 
words are admirably expressive and quite 
worthy of being incorporated ultimately 
into the language from which they have 
sprung. But the useof slang grows by 
what it feeds upon, and there are few things 
more depressing today than the tendency to 
coarse and inelegant speech among well- 
educated young people, who have somehow 
conceived the idea that to use an abundance 
of slang is a sign of intellectual enfranchise- 
ment. 
In all probability the English spoken by 
Americans will, in the future, owing to our 
greater numbers, come to be the standard of 
English throughout the world. To our- 
selves and to coming generations, there- 
fore, we owe the duty of its careful preser- 
vation. We should see to it that in the 
mouths of a people who have enjoyed un- 
usual educational advantages, the English, 
which is our heritage, loses nothing of its 
wonderful heauty. 








Edward Everett Hale. 

It isalways pleasant to read anything 
connecting itself with Dr. Hale,—this man 
who is as cosmopolitan as the world is 
broad, who is at home in every country, 
and whose name is known wherever there 
is cultured speech. 

The writer was ‘glad to read in a late 
number of the New York Times a commu- 
nication from a correspondent who has re- 
cently visited the home of Dr. Hale in Rox- 
bury. There was much of interest in it, 
especially uow as we approach the eightieth 
birthday of our honored friend, and any- 
thing written about him has something of 


Possibly no man living in America today 
is so well known personally as is Dr. Hale. 
He has addressed so many audiences, 
preached to so many congregations, mar- 
ried hundred of couples, and attended so 
many funerals that the people have come 
almost to claim kinship with him. Besides 
all this he has that bond of human fellow- 
ship with thousands of his kind to whom he 
has ministered in their sorrow and distress. 
That house, which has been so faithfully 
described by the writer in the Times, at 39 
Highland street, Roxbury, has for years 
been the refuge for the poor, and men and 
women of “all sorts and conditions ’’ have 
gone to Dr. Hale in that house for sympa- 
thy and advice. What wonder that we call 
him our great American citizen. 

In that home is one who in all these long 
years has been the close companion and co- 
worker with Dr. Hale, a woman who is 
quiet, unobtrusive, and rarely seen by the 
guests of Dr. Hale. But as the wife she 
has been guide and quickener of his con- 
science, his quiet strength in the church, 
where the weight of her judgment is never 
set aside. Itis as difficult to describe the 
power and charm of Mrs. Hale’s personality 
as it is for the artist to give the coloring of 
the violet or the poet to convey to your 
senses the perfume of the rose. 

Mrs. Hale is the granddaughter of Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, that preacher who is still 
remembered in Boston. Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe and Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher were two of her distinguished an- 
cestors. Mrs. Hale, who was Miss Emily 
Baldwin Perkins, was married to Dr. Hale 
in Hartford, Ct., on the thirteenth day in 


Harriet | ability for such a place was made known to 


charges of corruption and bribery against 
the agents and officers of the Department. 


and despite his efforts to make it a volume 
easily handled, it seems as though this one 
would be even larger than that prepared 
last year. 

“In making up the new Year Book,”’ said 
Mr. Hill, ‘‘ I am not losing sight of the well- 
known fact that the people generally do not 
eare to read long or exhaustive articles, 
and so I am cautioning the various heads of 


or ten pages. Despite this, however, many 
come, unless properly edited, which would 
occupy double that space. 

**T am still heartily in favor of making 
the farmer pay for the documents he wants. 
What he does not care for he will not re- 
ceive, and thus be compelled to throw them 
away, as is often done now with the free 
distribution in vogue. What 1 mean by pay- 
ing for them is that they should pay the 
mere cost of printing and paper used in the 
excess number published. The composition, 
of course, we must pay for, as the pamphlet 
must be printed anyway. The excess num- 
ber should be paid for. 

“The present method of free distribution 
will kill itself, if one would consider the 
facts. Last year we distributed over seven 
million documents—nearer eight million; 


eleven million. The seven million copies 
did not go to over possibly three hundred 
thousand farmers, who get on an average of 
ten pamphlets a year. ‘The latest census 


in this country. 


ten or twelve copies annually. To do this 
would require the publication of from forty- 
five to six million documents annually. | 
When we consider that last year over $750,- | 
000 was expended for the printing and dis- 
tribution of these publications, a proper dis- | 
tribution to an equitable proportion of our | 
farmers would cost in the neighborhood of | 
$6,000,000 per annum. 
“The Year Kook of last year was re- 
ceived with favor all over the country, and 
the demand upon us for copies was unequal 
to our supply, as Congress allowed us to 
have thirty-five thousand of the five hun- | 
dred thousand printed, The balance the 
members distributed themselves. The an- | 
nual ap ropriation for this book does not 
come out of the agricultural funds, but is 
provided for especially by Congress. This 
amounts to $300,000 for printing and bind- 
ing. An official of the Postoftice Depart- 
ment informed me that this book alone cost 
the Government in the neighborhood of 
$125,000 for postage or transportation. 

‘Mr. Wilson, our secretary, is opposed to 
a measure placing a price upon the agricult- 
ural publications, believing it to be too 
stringent, but there is no doubt but if Con- 
grers were asked to appropriate $6,000,000 
for publications of the Department of Agri- 
culture, there would at once bea howl of 
dismay come from that body over the enor- 
mity of such an expenditure.” 


Under the appropriation bill for the Post- 
office Department, as reported to the House 
of Representatives last week, the many 
thousand mail carriers of the rural free 
delivery will be transferred from salary 
rolls to the contract system which now pre- 
vails in the star route service. 

While the various officials of the Postoffice 
Department would not make a statement 
regarding their attitude on this point, it is 
clear from current talk there that sucha 
provision would meet with serious opposi- 
tion oy that office. A recent ruling or order 
of President Roosevelt placed the rural car- 


| partment of Agriculture, is now engaged in | 
the preparation of the Year Book for 1901, | 


divisions to confine themselves to discus- | 
sions which wil] not use up more than eight 


this year the total will mount up to nearly | 


figures show that there are 7,100,000 farmers | 


three-fourths of them and allow them to read | 





| market. 


else could attempt. 


BECAUSE.—The one purpose of the De Laval maker: 
has ever been the production of the best Cream Separatu: 
\possible regardless of cost, instead of that mistaken 
“cheapness ’’ which is the only basis upon which any 
would-be competitor can even make pretence of seeking a 


BECAUSE.—The vastly greater sale of De Laval 
‘machines—ten times all others combined—enables the 
De Laval makers to do these things and much more in 
'the production of the perfect Cream Separator that no one 


A De Laval catalogue explaining in detail the facts 


‘here set forth may be had for the asking. 





New England Agents: 
MOSELEY & STODDARD MFG. CO. 


RUTLAND, VT. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET. 


NEW YORK. 















We should reach at least | 
added. 





The illustration in this advertisement is a sample of the saving 
ou can make in buying a buggy direct from our factorf. You can 
uy surreys, phztons and other high grade vehicies at equally low 
rices. Wesave you two protits—charg- 

| net factory cost with a moderate protit 

We also sell harness, etc., at fac- 

tory prices. With each purchase we give 

a broad guarantee. If the purchase is fie? 

notsatisfactory in every particular, you -~e=4 "> 

can — it to An pee we — pay A\ (re > 

freight charges ways. ni OR wae a ne 

for free illustrated catalogue. Be i a 
The Colambus Carriage & Harness Co. 

ST. Louls, No. Write to Columbus, 0. 

P. O. Box 54. nearest office P.O. Box 772. 














































Buggy 


No. 3080. y 
Shipment trom Columbus 


Price, 648.00, 





















The portable steam saw mill still finds 
considerable timber section in this part of 
western Massachusetts, where one sees a 
variety of lumber by the roadside and within 
the woods between, and, which is rather 
strange, the permanent water and steam 
mills seem to turn out about as much as 
they did fifty years ago. 

Another industry that I have noticed, 
near Huntington, is that of cutting down 
the “‘ second growth”’ black bireh in part 
for the brush and twigs which are growing, 
they being put through a distillery for 
“birch oil,’”? which doubtless is used for 
flavoring purposes instead of being applied 
to the backs of unruly boys. 

Northampton, Mass. H. M. Porter. 


2 
<> 


In cases of distress we canall of us do 
something. The most recent example is the 
man in Connecticut who has written the 
mayor of Waterbury for a wife, the lady to 
be selected from any of those rendered des- 
titute by the recent fire. Theapplicant was 
generous, but careful to specify that she 
rust be between twenty-two and fifty-five 
years old. But why not twenty-one or fifty- 
six? 





& 
<> 





The ‘*‘ comic ”’ valentine seems rather less 
in evidence than it has been. Perhaps its 
complete disappearance is one of the things 
a long-suffering public may now begin to 
look forward to. 


a 
> 





Fruit Grewers! 
The eighth annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Fruit Growers Association will 








riers under Civil Service, thus providing 
that they should qualify as to their ability 
to read and write before being given a 
position. Under the contract system, the 
lowest bidder being the successful applicant, 
there might be a carrier whose integrity, 
honesty and education would be faulty. If, 
on the other hand, the contract be given, 
not to the lowest bidder, but to one whosé 


the Department, complaint would arise from 
the unsuccessful bidders, and lead to 


Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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October, 1852. There has been tender sym- 


pathy, a strong purpose and a consecration | 
to the high ideals in life in this marriage. 


Dr. Hale, as everybody knows, was born 











and Pills 


Hood’s are the medicines you 


‘*T cannot recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla too 


feel_better through the sum- 
Mrs. S. H. NEAL, McCrays, Pa. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla promises to 








in Boston on the third day in April, 1822. 
He is the son of Nathan Hale,{who was an 
educator and an editor and one;of the most 
important and influential men of his time. 
Dr. Hale’s mother was the sister of Hon. 
Edward Everett, for w 
It is always a question whether or nota 
parent should embarrass a boy and burden 
him with a great and distinguished name. 
But Dr. Hale solved this problem for him- 
self. He always signs his name E. E. Hale, 
_ ios ae ae Meal bankes Cer ane it in and does not borrow the reflected light of 


his uncle’s name. 


Wendell, in his ‘‘ History of American Lit- 
erature,” tells his readers that the name of 


he was named. 


To go out of my way @ little, Prof. Barrett 








for these buds until all danger from frost is 
| passed, yet it is rare that they are killed 
after March 1. 


section over the prospect of an electric rail- 
road from Westfield to Lee. 
over which it would pass, as proposed, is 
quite similar to that proposed for the North- 
ampton and Williamsburg line, to Hinsdale 
or Dalton. This will open an already some- 
what noted summer resort, and enable south- 
ern Berkshire residents to get over tojthe 
Connecticut River valley in Massachusetts 
without going up to Pittsfield, or half way 
down to Hartford. 


Western Massachusetts Notes. 





be held at Horticultural Hall, Worcester, 
March 12 and 13, 1902. 
A good programme is assured, as the man- 
agement have already secured Prof. F. A. 
Waugh of the University of Vermont, J. H. 
Hale of Connecticut, H. E. Van Deman of 
Washington, and other experts in horticult- 
ural matters. 

Stereopticon slides will be used to illus- 
trate some of the lectures. 

All are welcome at all sessions. Granges 
and Farmers’ Clubs are requested to send 
delegates. 

Detailed programme will be furnished 
next week. For further information ad- 
wits the secretary, C. A. Whitney, Upton, 
Mass. 





The peach buds in this region appear to 


' all right thus far, yet there is time fordis-| ~ 
aster in the future. Thereis really no safety | cation issued by the Experiment Farm of North 
Carolina State Horticultural Society, at Southern 
Pines, N. C. This book, neatly bound and illus- 
trated in plain and concise manner, discusses the 
; ; i value and uses of this important crop,the cowjpea- 
There is considerable enthusiasm in this | Any reader can get acopy free by we od tas 
superintendent of Experiment Farm, Southern 
Pines, N.C. 


The section 





tired before is another. 

asign that the system lacks vitality, is rupning 
down, and needs the tonic effect of Hood’s. Sar- 
saparilla. 4 


taking Hood’s at once. 


“ The Cow Pea” is the title of the latest publi- 


FERRY'S 
SEEDS 


Knolvon and solvn 
Wwhereber good crops 
are grolvn. 
Sold everywhere. 
1902 Annual FREE. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, 


























Our annual catalogue of Sette and 7 

Flower seed sent Free. $ 
If you want the purest 
grass seed sold in the 














NY U. S. try ours. 
A J.).H.GREGORY 
& SON, 
Marblehead, 
Mass. 
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ee ee ee ee ee ee costs Y 
Bo og per TON .° 


Cattle, etc. 
Will be worth $100 to you to real 
Salzer’s catalog says about rape. 


7 Billion Dollar Grass 


Gee Will positively make you rich; !- 
of hay and lots of pasture per ac 

also Bromus, Peaoat, Speltz (4 

corn, 250 bu. oats per acre), et 


For this Notice and 1 0c. 
we mail big catalog and 10 Farn 
Novelties, fully worth $10 to get o 





For 16¢, we mail 150 kinds of fF .0* 
and Vegetable Seeds and catalog 
LACROS: 
» wis 


SAITER SEED Co 











A Warning. 
To fee) tired after exertion is one thing; to feel 


Don’t say the latter is laziness—it isn’t; but it’s 


It’s a warning, too—and sufferers should begin 


Buy a bottle today. 
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Meat smoked in a few hours wit 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOk 
Made from_hickory wood. Cheaper, « 
sweeter, and quser (han the old way. 5S 
circular, E. KRAUSER & BEO., Milton, 


PREVENTION | 
PILE-PENCI|. | 
REACHES 
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WILLARD 
25c CHEM, CO., 
Dept. B, 

. 6 Merrimac St., Bostoa 
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The Markets. ° 





BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS, 


AND BRIGHTON, 
For the week ending Feb. 26, 1902. 


Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
eek ..4340 8624 85 30,050 1862 


Prices on Nerthern Cattle. 


-\LS8 OF LIVE STOCK AT WAPTRRTOWN'|’ 


rer hundred pounds on total weight of 
‘low and meat, extra, $6.00@6.75; first 


35.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 


iality, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 


vestern steers, 44@7}c. 
. anp YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality 


140, 


‘0; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 


3.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy — milch 
0.00 265.00; farrow and dry, [$12.00@27.00. 
s—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
ja20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 


-Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
ieep and lambs per head, in lots, $2.50@ 


is, 4h.ab}e. 
logs—Per pound, 6§@6§ec, live ;weight 


, 


holesale ——; retail, $2.25@8.00; country- 


iogs, The. 


CALVES—3$@7e P tb. 


Brighton—6s@7e P tb; country lots, 5} 


SKINS—65¢@81.30; dairy skins, 40@60c. 


w—Brighton, 4@5¢e P tbh; country lots, 2@ 


s=— @75e. 





Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 


F729 


vin. 2004 tee 3,031 


1008 428 


2336 895 27,017 854 112 


ttle. Sheep. 


YWaine. JS Henry 9 72 
it Brighton. | 
mwell 6 Canada. | 
e 16 At Watertown. 
son & J A Hathaway 250 
18 3 J Gould 200 
IX Me 
14 New York. 
1 ry 40 At Brighton. 
d 5 GN Smith 16 
\ t& Son 20 Massachusetts. 
l s 25 At Watertown. 
| we 18 JS Henry 2 72 
I yma 15 W A Bardwell 18 204} 
\ ison 21 O H Forbush 13 
H 2 Howe & Nelson 11 50 
J B Shaw 7 
New Hampshire. At Brighton. 
At Brighton. JS Henry 35 
AC Foss 12 H A Gilmore 33 
4 ‘ 9 Scattering 110 
4c NED ™M& Wool RConnors 14 
Co C D Lewis 
ls 9 SS Learned 12 
W n 8 A M Baggs 26 
1 Eastman 13 M F Austin ¥ 
Cotton 2 Others 31 
Ar Watertown. 
'helley 7 Western. 
B «& Wood 34 3 At Brighton. 
WE Wallace 78 120 Swift & Co 748 


Morris Beet Co 408 
Vermont. W N Chamberlin 
it Watertown. Y 
W umson 23 


& Co 
Kelley and 


Fred Savage 13 40 others 107 
HN Jenne 4 SS Learned 64 
NH Woodward 12) 15 Sturtevant & 
WG Townsend 21 8 Haley 64 
W E Hayden 54 Armour & Co | 425 
GW Hall 11 AtNEDM& Wool 
DG Duvell 5 Co. 
J Quinlan 20 Swift & Co 244 503 
AF Needham 144 Morris Beef Co 509 
AtINED™M& Wool “- DM& Wool 
to oO 
W A Ricker 102. 40 At Watertown. 
tiekel 3 6 ( A Sawyer 2 
MG Flanders 7 3 Dowd & Keefer 1400 
Fs Atwood 1s 20 JAHathaway 240 





Live Stock Exports. 

\ light export week from this port. Stock 
handled by two steamers. The total of shipments, 
1005 cattle, 1903 sheep and 33 horses. The steamer 
Philadelphian, that usually takes out 500 cattle, 
12” sheep and some horses, has not arrived, and 
lisabled atsea. English market on cattle from 
tutes easier by }@%e, d. w., with sales at 12}@ 

|.w. Sheep at 124¢ to 144¢ for lambs. 
; ents and destinations: On steamer N orse- 
tor Liverpool, 300 cattle by Morris Beef 
Company, 100 State and 250 Canada cattle by J. 
\. Hathaway, 200 Canada cattle by J. Gould, 1400 
y Dowd & Keefer; on steamer Cambrian, 
Loudon, 209 cattle by Morris Beef Company, 
e, 503 sheep by Swift & Co., 31 horses by 

I. Roberts, 2 do. by A. Hawks. 
Horse Business. 





s 


Cattle. Sheep. 








ison, 26; H. A. Gilmore, 37; 
. Connors, 10; C.D. Lewis, 11; 
> F. A. Keegan, 9; J. P. Day, 65, 
M. F. Austin, 15; A: M. Baggs, 5. 
. Smith, 12. 

esday and Wednesday. 


60 hogs, 112 horses; Maine, 202 
¢ hogs, 475 calves; New Hamp- 
'@, 21 cattle, ive Vermont, 9 cattle, 72 
heep, . Massachusetts, 272 cattle, 55 
10g8, 394 calves: New York, 16 cattle, 12 calves. 

uéSiay—Total of cattle, 2336. Supply large 
from the West. The call for export cattle was 
considerable. For the home trade prices were 
muneh the'same as last week, certainly no higher. 
J. P. Day sold 3 beef cows, of 900 tbs, at 3c. F. E. 
Keegan sold 1 bull, of 1480 ths, at 4c; 4 cows, of 
950 tbs, at $3.10; 4 cows, av. 800 Ibs, at 2te. DLA. 
Walker 1 2126-th:bull at 4ic. M. F. Austin, 1 bull, 
of 890 Ibs, at Bc, $1 over; 3 cows, av. 900 Ibs, at 3c} 
Hoh Of 800. 1bs, at 2c. Eastern cattle for beef at 

@6ec.. ! 





Milch Cows. 

Supply in excess of last week. The better 
class of cows in demand, but the better grade 
cows are not over plenty,therefore prices on such 
are well sustained. Dealersin making up their 
supply took on more of common to fair qualities- 


Gould, av. 110 ths, at 7e. 
calves at 64c. 


F. W. Wormwell, 115-th 


Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—A full complement of milch cows, | 
with a total of 580 head, or fully 200 more than 
last week. Dealers thought at the opening that 
they would find a hard market, but where good | 





| 3new milch, $45 each. 





wrivals and the trade not elaborate; | 


va heavy fall of snow and a holiday in | 


veek took from the regular trade, but 
are | 


ok is good for next week. Horses 

ved more freely, which will call for 

vers. At Cavanaugh Bros.’ sale stable 

te sales during the past seven days, but 
having in nice fresh animals of the right 

\t A. W. Davis’ Northampton-street sale 
ilerings of pacers, speed, family and sad- 

ses at $100@500. At Moses Colman & 

Son's sale stable only one sale at auction, with 
disposals; offerings were light with 

it 350150. At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale 

sold the greater part of 2 express and 2 


wloads. A decent trade with heavy 


(ratt at -150@225, medium business, $125@175; 


com! 5007110; with a good outlook. At. L. H. 
Brock way’s sale stable, 3 carloads sold at $100@ 
225, At Welch & Hall Co.’s sale stable fair sale 
t t ek 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

iy—The market for beef cattle was in the 


Salle siape as last week. A fair demand for the 
lair ty vood qualities, and the arrivals were gen- 
rally disposed of. W.G. Townsend was in with 
it four-year-old steers of 1400 ths. O. H. 
For sold heifers and cows of 920@1180 tbs, at 
, > and heifers, 810@860 ths, at 3}c; 1 cow 
12 t 3ie, with sales down to 2c. J. A. 
Hat sold 20 steers, of 1550 ths, at 64¢; 35 
ste 1525 ths, at Ghe; 25 do., of 1500 ths, at 6c, 
wit own to 44e. 
Milch Cows. 
V4 rift of cows and best grades in demand 


at 34 head, fair cows $40@47.50. 
Fat Hogs. 
‘ern hogs no change in prices, 6% to 
us The, an advance of ie, d. w. 
Sheep Houses. 
I ides prices were as last week. The 
; 1 slim sheep, at $1 p 100 tbs de- 
, largely from the West by leading 
' sheep prices at a range of $3.30@ 
Lambs $4.30@6.85 p 100 ths. 
Veal Calves. 
on the market prices rule a trifle 
s not quite as anxious to buy, know- 
( what they want. Sales near tc 
Hall, 13 calves, of 120 ths, at 64c, 
Woodward at figures a trifle easier 
! with last week. 
Live Poultry. 
half tons would cover all arrivals, 


‘ves of Veal Calves. 

Wormwell, 8; E. R. Foye, 20; 
anson, 50; Wardwell & McIntire, 
> H.N. Gould, 16; M. D. Holt & 
5r0s., 50; H. M. Lowe, 70; E. E. 

\. Gleason, 30. 
re— A. C, Foss, 10; A. Lock, 5; 
., 70: T. Shay, 25; J. E. Eastman, 

Breck & Wood, 50; W. F. Wallace, 


Villiamson, 30; Fred Savage, 40; 
: N. H. Woodward, 22; W. G. 
K. Hayden, 40; G. W. Hall, 8; 
J. Quinlan, 20; A. P. Needham, 
. 180; F, Ricker, 30; M. G. Flan- 
wood, 20; J. 8. Henry, 18. 
J. S. Henry, 134; W. A. Bard- 
7 _FOR SALE.—Solid, light 
Ho 20 bull fit for immediate 
use. Dropped Feb. 26, 1901. 


Mass, HOO 


| 
| 


| 


Northern N. ¥ large tubs.---..--....... sgq29 | Would be enough to apply in the spring 
Western, asst. spruce tubs.............-- 29a one hundred pounds nitrate of soda, 150 
Western, large ash tubs.........-..-.-..- 28@29 | pounds of muriate of potash and two hundred 
Creamery, northern firsts.......-.-------- - 26@27 | pounds acid phosphate, used as soon as the 
dren og pation Arete -—---———inge-- - ee! | grass begins to show green, for each acre. Next 
Seaman Gubeell.. ea | November. before the ground freezes but after 
ee) OL ree, eee wa | Srass is killed, put on the same amount of phos- 
Dairy, N. Y. extra. .-..-..------+-----+-+-- 24a | phate and potash, and wait until early spring 
Deity, x ve be ae gag nate isao0 | before putting Bag ll nitrate, as, raga 
West. imitation creamery, small tu xtra 17a we should when seeding down. Some run 
West. imitation er’y, large tubs firsts..... 14@16 | down fields may need grass seed or clover 
“ ladle firsts and extras....---.-------- 13415 | sown to be brought up by topdressing 
Renovated.........-------++++-+++-20e-+e+ 18421 | alone, and perhaps a scratching with the 
RB ...9 le ereamerv.......---------- 294.29} | harrow if they are filled with some of the poorer 
Extra western creamery-......------------ @ | pasture grasses so as to be root bound. We 
Extra dairy---...-------------------++---++- 25@26 | think the change made on the College Farm at 
oes ay td eee ear NE 18¢22 | Durham, N. H., is not more than might be made 
Extra northern creamery........-.-------+ 29@29} | On many farms in eastern Massachusetts at small 
Extra northern dairy..-..-. -------------- 25a26 | expense for fertilizer and labor, and when once 
| Common to good.........------------+--++- 184@22 | madeit would show the results for several years. 
ne are Ee rane resent oe a | Hay is a profitable crop to grow at present 
_ | prices, but if not ted on the farm something must 

omanps. be used to keep up the fertility of the soil. 

New York, twins, extra new P tb..-.-.---- 114@11} | em: 
“« «firsts Pp th........-- pecenaee d+ 104 did 

“«  seconds.... .--..---- 8a9 SPREADING MANURE IN WINTER. 
bs oe oer evripreesiimreerewens oneiot The Agricultural Department reports that its 
‘i ssentile y RRR REAR STS BOC ‘8@9 ~ | experiments with fodder beets followed by wheat 
New Ohio Flats, extra......-..------------ 9@10 | in plowing under manure as soon as spread, or 
Western twins, extra......--------------- 10h@11 | spreading it over the, surface of the ground and 
WETS, FE UP GONE 10-02 oon +ennne anne %al0 letting it lie two months during the winter, the 
Egas. former method proved a saver of plant food. We 
‘ , ' aney 733 | never doubted that it would be so on certain 
a et Ry tc oi hack ‘ Fa % soils, and do not feel sure that it would prove so 
Eastern fair to good... .------------+----+- a36 | onall. But we think the lesser labor of drawing 
Michigan fancy fresh --.......------------- 37@ | out in winter, and the gain by having so much 
A A ence A, Dann" puluaaaa aaa RD sade work done before the spring planting begins, 
Western selected, fresh..........-.-.----- 36a37 | more than equals the loss where the winter ma- 
nure is not washed away by spring thaws or rains 

Gapnagee. MAINE POTATO CROP. 

Aroostook, Troon Meaneala, # bi, — FRES3| Aroostook County began shipping potatoes 











Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each..-...---- 


Deacon and dairy skins..-.---.------ = 
Lambskins each, country...------------- 
Country Pelts, each.....----- 


Evaporated, choice...----.-.----+----+-++ 6@7} 

Evaporated, prime....-.----------- - Sf@ 

sun-dried, as to quality....--------------- 3@4 

Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, P bu., Western, choice.-.....-- 3 3543 45 
“«  prime.......-- ---+ ------- 3 25@ 

Clover, P tb...... if Ruban twenties svadeker 10@12 

Red Top, Western, P 50 th sack......---- 2 25@2 75 
og ancy recleaned, P tb..-.-------- 10@14 

Beans. 


Pea marrow, choice, H. P.....------------ 
Pea screened 


cows were concerned the trade was fair; more | 
buyers than anticipated. Common cows in moé- | 
erate sale. Beef cows at the opening were held | 
at stiff prices, but eased up during the day. The | 
Jew trade good. J.T. Molloy sold 2 choice cows, | 
$55 each; 2 at $42.50 each, down to $35. Libby | 
Brothers sold best cows, $50, down to $25. J.S. | 
Henry sold 5 fine cows, $55; 6 at $50, with sales at | 
$35@47, O.H. Forbush had in7 beef cows. W, | 
Scollans, 2 choice cows, $55; 2 at 850; 2 cows: 
$47.50; 2 at $45. W. Cullen sold 20 fine cows, 
$48@65. W. F. Wallace, 1 fancy cow, $60; 57 
cows at $35@55. A.M. Baggs, 5 springers, $40; 


Store Pigs. 














In moderate sale, with light arrivals. Smal 

pigs, $2.50@4.50; shotes, $5a@8. 
BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 

Northern and Eastern— 
Chickens, choice roasting........-.-.-..- 18 a@20 
Chickens, fair to good ............ ---.----- als | 
Chickens, broilers.................-------- 20425 | 
2 ee rene 12a16 | 
Fowls, extra choice................ -.-.-.. M@ | 

i eee ar: 12.413 
Pigeons, tame, P doz......-.-...---.----- 75a 50 
Squabs, Pp doz.........--...--.--..-...-- 2a3 00 
Western iced or frozen— 

Turkeys, com. to good........-.-.-.---- 12@14 





sa young, choice...........---. -- 
Ducks, spring...--.---.- 
Geese, good to choice 


Capons, choice large...-........---.------ 3al7 
small and medium...-.......--- 13.415 
Chickens, choice..................--.-...: 12a14 
Fowls, good to choice...........-------- 124.4213 
GRIN os ciecwanics nes sccegeBencusees 8a 
Liye Poultry. 
init... ca sess. ces. Rech 11@11} 
Roosters p tb...--.-.--- Sean sennnsnovecccce= 5a6 
Spring chickens, P fb..................---. l0@ll 


Butter. 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 

Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes............-.. 29@ 















phe ee eee T5@ 








i Dakota Red......-.--------- 68270 | bushels, which is 986,745 bushels more than last 

P. E. I. Cuenanaess._- sack........... — year for the same six months. Shipments for 
Boletus, po 16st — "7777777" 4 Fea yd 99 | January were 523,638 bushels, an increase of 190,- 
. , 2 449 bushels over January, 1901. And ne are 
likely to keep on with their shipments three or 

siainth iipiaomianall mare four vin ai as the crop was estimated at 

Beets, P b siive, Bi BWA Come. ucts ee A ow 5,000,000 to 5,500,000 bushels, of which they can 
Cabbage, native, p DDI------------777777 ga | spare about 4,500,000 bushels. While they go to 
I oiias canis hag noses nin <enberayebceal 60a80 | nearly every State in the Union east of the Missis- 
Lettuce, Pp long box.....-.-------+----=. 100a2 00 | sippi river, eastern Massachusetts or Boston 
Cucumbers, P ong an | ita vet td and vicinity takes a large share of them, as 
— M+ sng whe pchaastonibiarers. 130a140 | the foreign potato has never been popular 
a Spanish, P crate.......... - ----350€ here. A considerable quantity goes to the South- 

“ Bermuda p erate.......-...-.----2 40@2 50 | ern States for seed, and last year Texas had 
SE ee 250s ant nant »<d snes oueed 2 ea? | many for food also, but this year they have bought 
oan tweand 8 om a oe i00 00 more of their supply in Michigan and Colorado. 
N ‘arrow,P VET a IR ORC... 70 00@80 00 | It has taken about five thousand cars to move 
String beans, Southern, p crate....------ 450@5 50 | what have already gone, or enough to make a 
Spinach, F pow gh ae I. .-.----- * 3 ont train thirty miles long. If they send 4,500,000 
Spinach ha oa bushels it will be about 1,500,000 more than the 
urnips, flat. WOK .. 2. o-oo cc cece ensnesece 35a45 | winter previous, and be the largest amount on 
Turnips, yellow, p bbl-.---.-.---------- 75a9 | record. The money received for these and other 
Tomatoes, hothouse, p tb....-.-------- , 30@35 | rons sold or to sell makes this one of the most 
P iat inthe pinion ‘one prosperous counties in the State, though a few 


Domestic Green Fruit. 
4 50@5 50 





ROG DSVG. 6. ions ce scocc decease 3 50.@4 00 | 
dg BDU ipase <ceneerne<Seore >is teenten pi The Best Creamery Separator. 
ee ¢ yi ere = ad ‘ 3 
‘ —- wit Sea i WaT": 4 25a. Successful dairymen are those who use the 
“ Greening, NO. 1.....---+----+++- 3 75a425 | pest appliances that mechanical art has_pro- 
CREE OOS = as os een the 2504350 | aueed. One cannot afford to use an inferior in- 
.  —_—— prlgnhss 2 oH 95 strument of any kind in the dairy. 
iid ay al f 2 s J 
sae nssisneipeadre erveigeia iv | Many of our readers inform us that the De 
Hides and Pelts. | Laval Cream nae — — ae ee 
; , eights iG duce a more even and more thoroughly churn: 
Bulls. sphandapalocnelie’si cheyenne] OS once | cream than is otherwise possible, at much less 
Hides, south, light green salted......-.--- it oa | speed and wear and much greater ease of opera- 
Zs “dry flint........-....-..----- a14} | tion, 
oe butt ks _ SEEM GEA IET rst | Nodairyman should think of buying a cream 
aa “ oe aida mee Tka8s | separator without first writing to the De Laval 






over weights, each....--- 
snan0 | fi 


Dried Apples. 











E. R. Foye, 125-tb calves at 7c. 
| 
| 


to show good results. 


75a | Aug. 1, andup to Jan. 31 had sent away 2,590,082 


years ago it wasin the backwoods, and seemed 
as far away as the Pacific-coast States do now. 


Separator Company for their illustrated cata- 
logue, which explains in detail the necessary 


65a one of our readers can secure this catalogue free 
of cost, by mail, on application to the New Eng- 
land agents, “ Mosely & Stoddard Manufacturing 
Company, 
Separator Company, « 
York city.” 


vastl e 
the high esteem in which these machines are. held 


and the perfection in which they do their work. 
Don’t let any other manufacturer convince you 
that his machine is “as good as the De Laval, 

without first examining for yourself; and an ex- 
amination of the catalogue that will convince 






MASSACHUSETTS’ PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, MARCH 1 #902 


One Horse and the “Planet Jr. 
There is no implement made that can compare with our 
“Planet Jr.” Horse Hoe for all around usefulness. With its 
numerous attachments it comes mighty near being 
able. ‘The levers regulate the depth and wi 
that none of the numerous imitations of thisimplement can 
approach it for results. Ask for and insist upon “Planet Jr.,” 
one that is guaranteed. Our ‘Planet Jr.”line includes 25 
styles of Seed Drills, Wheel Hoes, Orchard and Pivot Wheel Cultivators, Sugar 
Drills and Cultivators, etc. Every intelligent farmer should have one of 
ur new catalogues fcr 1902, in the house. Several hundr 
the “Planet Jr.” line 


em ony season 
tells it well and briefly. We simply want you to write, sending your name. We mail it free, 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107 P, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


thousand other 
goods 


. Ittells how are used, and 























“Small crops, unsalable veg- 
etables, result from want of 









Pea seconds...........- Miia bin w dckian atid 140a1 50 
Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P.........-. @ 
Pea Cal. small white....2......00000002 2 50a27 
POO COON lit eta ne cece sedicce 165@: 75 





-2 1W@2 25 
XT 


Hay and Straw. 





Probably the best large lot sold was by W: | JAY Pyme halos...-----------07---2--17 OG 

Cullen, 16 head, at $55@60. F.W. Wormwell, 6| “ Orta vee ese ety, Ca See 14 00.215 00 

a cows, $35@50. Thompson & Hanson dis-| ‘*  “ : ee Romig rene S004 pay pon png 
posed of a fine cow, warranted to give 18 quarts | i. Be CRED | ws 2403 ish on 25 0's vip 

. Ld ,, r mixed P ton-....-..-.---- ( rT 

milk per day, at $55. Libby Bros. sold their best “ pe salad Ag ised bier CES To ? pvt ro 

at $50@53; 5 cows, $40@45; a few at $25@35. “ swale, P ton..........-.----.- 8 00a 900 

, Straw, prime rye..........-.-...----.--- 15 50.16 00 

Veal Calves. Straw, oat, per ton.........-.--.+---.--- 8 50a 950 

Less activity with more on sale; 16 by H.N, | Straw, tangled rye................-.---- 11 00a@12 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Flour.—The market quoted quiet. 

Spring patents, $4.00<25.00. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3.20@ 4.00. 

Winter patents, $4.25@4.75. 

Winter. clear and straight, $3.80@4.50. 

Corn Meal.—The market is steady at $1 35@ 
137 p bag, and $2 75a@2 80 Pp bbl; granulated $3 40 


| @3 75 P bbl. 


Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted at $3 00@4 50 p bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted lower,$4 90@5 25 Pp bbl. for 
rolled, and $5 30.@5 65 for cut and ground, 

Rye Flour.—The market is quoied at $3 10@ 
375 p bbl. 

Corn.— Demand is quiet, with prices lower. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 69c. 

No. 3, yellow, 693c. 

New yellow for shipment, 69¢. 

@Oats.—Quiet and lower. 

Clipped, tancy, spot, 524 a56c. 

No. 2 clipped white, 51.a51je. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 494 @50}c. 

Millfeed.—The market is 
grades. 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $22 75. 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, $23 25@24 25. 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, $20 50. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $ 

Malt.—The market is steady with trade ruling 
dull. 

State grades, 6-rowed, 65a 72c. 

State, 2-rowed, 62 a67c. 

Western grades, 70a 75e. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
60a7ée for No. 26-rowed State, and 45@60c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 55@65c. 

Bye.—(Quiet, $3.05@3.60 p bbl, 55¢e p bushel. 


lower for winter 








THE WOOL MARKET. 





Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan......-..-- 174@18 
538 y 8 OMB oc isciloiccu tines 19.420 
}-blood ws is aac ep oan sma 
‘  §-blood Re 
sig TE oo cates cnk ace 2la 
Fine delaine, Ohio. .......-.-......-..----- 28429 
< oe WELGIOODY: 5 dics «sods cusccw sear 26.a 
WEI NOG nn 5 ose cosgcccseg canes sansa 20427 
TOPDRESSING GRASS LANDs.--W. H.,H.. 


Brockton, Mass.: We think that the amount of 
fertilizer spoken of by C. W. Burkett in issue of 
Feb. 1 as used on the Agrfcultural College Farm 
at Durham, N. H., when seeding down to grass is 
not as much as we would use on the run-down 
farms in some parts of Plymouth County, while 
we know natural grass farms around the Bridge- 
waters aud Taunton where it would be likely 
As a topdressing this 








acts concerning this valuable separator. Any 


Rutland, Vt.,” or of the ‘De Lava) 
74 Cortlandt street, New 


The enormous sale of these De Laval machines, 
ater than all others combined, indicates 
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/FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE ENGINES, 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
IN SIZES FROM 14 TO 60 HORSE-POWER. 


THE JACK OF ALL TRADES, 


14 ACTUAL HORSE-POWER, . (sHown as 
USED FOR PUMPING’, 


MAY BE DISCONNECTED AND USED FOR 
ALL KINDS OF FARM WORK, 
SUCH AS 
SAWING, GRINDING, ENSILAGE CUTTING, ETC. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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yo that the De Laval machines are ahead of all 
others. You will learn) why the De Laval sepa 
rators ale better than any other cream separa- 
tors. 








Time to buy that carriage or buggy. We make a full line 


and sell directon BQ Days’ Free Trial. 


We save you dealer and jobber 

profits. Enough aaid. Write for 

22nd annual catalog. Mailed free. 

Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Mfg, <.lee 

| Co., StationS1 Kalamazoo, Mich. As Ss, Oe — 
Pioneers of the Free Trial Plan. <r) LOA, 





IF YOUR CATTLE 


are fallingoff in flexh or in the yield of milkand 
buttersee it they are not being worried by 
insect pests. 


= Spramotor 


knapsack pattern, is the best 
machine ever made for spray- 


American. Write for booklet, “A Gold 
Mine on Your Farm.” Itis free. Ask 
your dealer or write us direct. 


SPRAMOTOR CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. London, Caa. 
















































































PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


Geo. S. Josselyn 


Freponia,N.Y. INTRODUCER OF 
Campbell’s Early.....The Best Grape. 






Josselyn... The Best Gooseberry. 
Fay........ The Best Currant. 
Awarded gold er medals atthe Pan-American. Large 





list of Grape Vines and Small Fruit Plants, Catalogue Free. 


66 99 
VIGILANT’’ NEST 
SLIDING — ADJUSTABLE mee ae 
(Patented Can. & U.S.) Wise ous 
The only nest in the on 
World which positively 
prevents hens from eat- 
ing their eggs. 
Simple—Effective—Durable. N& 
No springs—Eggs cannot 
break. The inclined nest gathers them safely 
in lower section, Prevents fleas, or parasites, 
etc. Everlasting, never failing, comfortable 
Thousands now in use, Write toM’fr., L. P. 
Morin, Antoine St., St. Hyacinthe, Que. 
Price 60c. each; shipped only in crates 
of 5.—U.S. orders shipped from Holyoke, 
Mass, No dutyto pay. Liberal discount 
to dealers, 





























anle Farm OUR MAMMOTH PEKIN 
Maple Farm DUCKS STAND UNRIV- 
Duck Yards sune=p FOR SIZE AND 


symmetry. 2500 birds selected with care for 
breeding parposes. Order early. Eggs in season. 
My book, ** Natural and Artificial Duck Culture,” 
free with each order. (Monarch Incubator still 
ahead.) No more birds for sale till after 
Apr.1. Send fer Catalogue to 

JAMES RANKIN, So. Easton, Mass. 








FOR SALE. 


One ot the largest farms on Nantucket Island 
ean be bought for less than the buildings cost. 
The house has eight rooms, with large veranda 
on three sides. Fine barn and two henhouses all 
in good orcer. It is five minutes ride from shore. 
Fine shooting, including quail, rabbits, ete. Itis 
also a good sheep and cattle farm of about four 
hundred acres. A splendid place for summer, 
only 14 miles from§summer market; can sell all 
produce you can raise. 
For further particulars call on or write to 

W. T. SWAIN, Bex 34, 

Nantucket, Mass. 











200-Egg Incubator 
for $12:8° 


WPerfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 

GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
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STILL LEADING THE LINE 
of CREAM SEPARATING APPARATUS. 
MOSELEY’S OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


Has stood all tests. Defiesallcompetition. More 
popular thanever, In useeverywhere. Wecan in- 


t it you. 
Write us, MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG.CO 
mentioning this paper. CLINTON, iowa fl 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of LEWIS 
E. WILLIAMS, late of Groton, in said County, 
deceased. x 

WHEREAS, Martha Effie Williams, the admin- 

istratrix of the estate of said deceased, 
has presented for allowance the final account of 
her administration upon the estate of said 
deceased. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Lowell, in said County, on 
the eighteenth day of March, A. D. 1902, at 
nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be 
allowed. 

And said administratrix is ordered to serve this 
| citation by delivering a copy thereof to all persons 
in the estate fourteen days at leas! 
before said Court, or by publishing the same once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a nhewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 
postpaid, a copy of this citation to all known per- 
sons interested in the estate seven days at 
least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-sixth 
day of February in the year one thousand nine 
hundred and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


SUFFOLK, 8S. 
A’ the Municipal Court of the City of Boston, 

holden at said Boston, within the County of 
Suffolk, for civil business, on the twenty-sixth 
day of February, A. D. 1902 HOMAS 5S. 
WOOD of said Boston, Plaintiff, vs. United Wood- 
Work.ng Company, a corporation duly organized 
under the laws of New Jersey, having an 
usual place of business at said Boston, Defendant, 
and Henry A. Johnson, doing business under the 
name and style of peg A. Johnson & Co., hav- 
ing his usual place of business at said Boston, 
Trustee. 

This is an action of Contract to recover two hun- 
dred and thirty-four dollars and thirty cents, 
— to be due to the Plaintiff from the De- 
fendant on the fifteenth day of January, A. D. 
= as set forth in the Plaintiff’s writ of that 

ate. 

And it appearing to the Court by the suggestion 
of the Plaintiff, and on inspection of the officer’s 
return on the Plaintiff’s writ, that the Defendent 
Corporation was not organized under the laws of 
this Commonwealth, that it has no officer, agent 
or attorney in this Commonwealth known to the 
Plaintiff or to said officer; and that no personal 
service of said writ has been made upon the De- 
fendant Corporation. 

IT IS ORDERED BY THE COURT, here, that the 
Plaintiff give notice to the Defendant Corpora- 
tion of the pendency of this action, and to appear 
before said Court, on Saturday, the twenty-second 
day of March, next, to answer to the same, by 
conning an attested copy of this order to be pub- 
lished in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a 
newspaper printed in Boston, once in a week, 
three weeks successively, and that this action be 
continued to the said twenty-second day of March, 
or until notice shall be given to the Defendant 
Corporation agreeably to this order. 

ORSINO G. SLEEPER, Clerk. 
A true cop 


¥; Attest, 
WALTER F. FREDERICK, Ass’t Clerk. 








FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge ot 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 
order. 





Potash. 


Vegetables are especially 
fond of Potash. Write for 
our free pamphlets, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 

















Commonwealtn of Mass .chusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other peres. 
sons interested in the estate of LUCY ° 
DRAKE, late of Holliston, in said County, de- 
ceased : 

WH EREAS, a certain instrument purporting 

to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased, has been presented to said Court for 
probate, by Orrin Thomson, who prays that letters 
testamentary may be issued to him, the executor 
therein named, without givinga surety on his 

Official bond. . 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-titth day of March, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. + 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 

aper published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court. and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering « copy of this 
citation to all kKnewn persons interested in the 
estate seven days at least betore said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth day 
of February, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 


At a Probate Coart holden at Cambridge, in 
and for said County of Middlesex, on the twenty- 
fifth day of February, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and uwo. 

On the petition of GRACE A. MORAN of 
Natick, in said County, praying that her name 
may be changed tothatof GRACK WEBB, public 
notice haying been given, according to the order 
of Court, that all ne might appear and show 
cause, if any they had, why the same should not 
be granted, and it appearing that the reason given 
therefor is sufficient. and consistent with the pub- 
lic interest, and being satisfactory to the Court, 
and no objection being made: 

It is decreed that her name be changed, as 
prayed for, to that of Grace Webb, which naine 
she shall hereafter bear, and which shall be her 
legal name, and that she give public notice of 
said change by publishing this decree once in 
each week for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, &@ hewspaper 

ublished in Boston, and make return to this 

Yourt under oath that such_ notice has been 
given. CHAS. J. McINTIRE, 
Judge of Probate Court. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8S. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of EMMA 

P. CLARY, late of Brooks, in the County of 
Waldo and State of Maine, deceased, or in the 
persone property hereinafter described, and 
o the Treasurer and Receiver-General of said 





Commonwealth. 
WHEREAS Alice G. Clary, appointed exec- 
utrix of the estate of said deceased by 
the Probate Court for the County of Waldo, in 
the State of Maine, has presented to said Court 
her petition representing that as such executrix 
she is entitled to certain personal property 
situated in said Commonwealth, to wit: Deposit 
No. 46,790 in the City Institution for Savings, 
Lowell, and Deposit No. 26,409 in Haverhill 
Savings Bank, and praying that she may be 
licensed to receive or to self by publie or private 
sale on such terms and to such person or persons 
as she shall think fit, or otherwise to dispose of, 
and to transfer and convey said estate. 
Youare hereby cited to ppear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the _ eleventh {day of March, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 
_And said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by publishing the same once in each week. for 
three successive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN, a gh published in Boston, 
the last pablication te be one day, at least, before 








one for cook, one to wait on table, sweep and 
ust,in home for sixteen aged men, 16 miles from 


Werouettor coos middle-aged, Protestant women, 
€ 
Send ref- 


Boston; must be good cook. Good wages. 
erences to BLAKIE, Box 2314, Boston. 





OR SALE—200 egg Prairie State Incubators; 100 egg | 
Prairie State Incubators, good as new; out-door 
srooders, Original Iveas, warranted to bring up 
strong, healthy chickens; first-class yearling breeding 
cocks from our Hawkins strain, pure-bred, royal blue- 
barred Plymouth Rocks. Orders booked now for eggs 
for hatchings. Illustrated circular on. application. 
HASKELL POULTRY COMPANY, 71 Claremont 
avenue, Arlington Heights, Mass. 








ANTED—Farm managers, herdsmen, gardeners, 
creamerymen, etc. We represent employers from 
Maine to California, who want competent men with 
good references. RURAL SCEFENCE AGENCY, 
Durham, N. H 





OR SALE—Fifty pairs of good homing pigeons, fifty 
cents a pair, has too many; also good bay horse, 
nine years old this spring, good roadster, we ent 1200 
rounds, gentle, price $150, cheap. BOX 431, Warren, 
istol County, R. I. 





ANTED—A practical working farmer, married 
who can take hold of 35 acres of arable land and 
raise hay and other crops, look after cattle and man- 
e the same for joint account. House conveniences 
all ready, land now tilled for i suitable for devel- 
opment into paying dairy am w ling to pay salary to 
good manager not afraid of work. Address with ex- 
perience and credentials BOX 105, Rowayton, Ct. 








ANTED—Married man with experience to work on 

farm. Must be good mllker and teamster. Tene- 
ment, four rooms. Preference to nearest. FRANK 
COBURN, Wakefield, Mass. 





ANTED—A respectable girl for cooking, washing 
and ironing. Private family of five persons. 
Wages $5 per week. JOHN D. HASS, Box 146, West 


Stockbridge, Mass. 


ANTED—Married man on farm, good milker, no 

liquor or smoking, wife to work a little, tene- 

ment, reference. No children., D. E. TAYLOR, Dud- 
ley, Masa. 











THE 


Boston Register 
e100) 


BUSINESS 
DIRECTORY 
THE RED BOOK, 


Alphabetical and Classified List 
Business Houses ia the Professions, 


City, Stateand U.S. Officials, Societies, 
Institutions, Etc. 


WITH 


Street Directory and Large Map. 
Sampson, Murdock & Co. 
155 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
716 Pages. Price, $2.00. 


Mailed Promptly on Receipt of Price. 





tomers in suburbs of Boston. Address G. H. W., 


Fer SALE—Retail milk route of some sixty cus- 
30X 2314, Boston, Mass. 





turity. Great winter layers. - & . 


AMMOTH Light Brahmas, 10 to 14 pounds at ma 
<.. S. HAWK 
Mechanicsburg, O. 4 





ORKING farmer of experience and good habits; 
will have charge of place occupied by owner only 
portion of year; first-class references required; yood 
care of stock and good garden essential: no liquor or 
[gece 4 allowed: separate house for farmer’s fam- 
ly ; apply in own handwriting, stating age and fam- 
ily. Address BOX 1462, Providence, R. I. 





ANTED—Big, active boy 14 or 16, general work; or 
, temperate man liking work, with plenty of “ get 
hi 


ere” inhim. CREAMERY, South Britain, Ct 





ANTED—Married man to work on poultry and 
fruit farm: must be able and willing to work. R. 
G. BUFFINTON, Fall River, Mass. 





ANTED—On farm in village,a woman to do gen- 
eral housework ; give references; write particu- 
lars. F. W. KELLOGG, Benson, Vt. 





Creamery Association. Address E. C. STILES, 
‘secretary, Newfane, Vt. 


ANTEPD—Working 
tenement ; give references. B 
Ss. 


Wvvexiners buttermaker by the Windham Count 





partner in posltry business ; 
X (201, Marlboro, 





ANTED-—A strictly temperate man for milk tea 
must be a good milker. BOX 289, Brockton, Ma 





want good young man to work in sawmill; chop or 
‘arive horse team. E. M. PURDY, Wilton, N. H. 





AN and wife and single man wanted on farm. 
CHARLES D. SAGE, North Brookfield, Mass. 








said Court, and by delivering a copy of this cita- 
tion to said Treasurer and Receiver-General 
fourteen days, at least, before the said return 
| of said petition. 
yithness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of ssid Court, this thirteenth day of 
February, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 8S. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all 
other persons interested in the.estate of MARY 
MARTIN, late of Woburn, in said County, de- 
ceased. 

WHEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 

to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 

Probate, by James E. Kelley of Wilmington, 

in said County, who prays that letters tes- 

tamentary may be issued to him, the executor 
therein named, without giving a surety on his 
official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fourth day of March, A. 
D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, toshow 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. , : 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court, end by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate, seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this eleventh day of 
February, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Reg ister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, SS. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
GEORGE T. CLARK, late of Newton, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

WHE EAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of adminis- 
tration on the estate of said deceased to Augustus 

T.Clark of Newton, in the County of Middlesex 

without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middiesex, on the fourth day of March, A. D 
1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, iif any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. : 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, 2 publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. : 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this tenth day of 
February, in the year one_thousand_nine hun- 
dred and two. Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. 

OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the subscriber 
has been duly . oo administrator of the 
estate of WATSON B. WEEKS. otherwise called 

Watson Weeks, late of Stanstead, in the Prov- 

ince of Quebec,deceased, and has taken upon him- 

self that trust by giving bond, and appointing 

Charles H. McIutyre of Boston, his agent, as the 

law directs. 

All persons having demands upon the estate of 
said deceased are required to exhibit the same 
and all‘persons indebted to said estate are called 
upon to make payment to the subscriber. 

Address care of Charles H. McIntyre, 209 
Washington street, Boston. 

LovuIs WEEKs, Administrator. 

Boston, Mass, Feb. 6. 1902. : 
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The Workbox. 

. CROCHETED AFGHAN. | 

This is worked in double rows of shel] 
stitch, an upper and lower one, thus making 
the afghan reversible. - . 

Use six shades of single Germantown 
yarn, from dark brown to a sea-shell pink 
and back again to dark brown. 

Alternate stripes of plain afghan. stitch 
might be worked if desired to contrast with 
the shell stripe. 

For a shell stripe chain 22 stitches with 
the darkest shade of red brown. 

1st row—With the same color as chain, 
miss 2 loops, and into the third work 1 shell 
of 7 trebles, (*), miss 4, 1 shell (7 trebles) in 
the next stitch, repeat from (*) 3 times, turn 
(5 shells). 

2d row—3 chain, 4 trebles on first treble of 
first shell, taking up back stitch, 1 shell 
(7 trebles) on seventh treble of same shell, 
(*) 1 shell in seventh treble of next shell, 
repeat from (*) twice, 1 shell of four trebles 
on the seventh treble of shell at end of row, 
turn. (The shells in this row come between 
those of last row.) 

3d row—One shell (7 trebles) on fourth 
treble of first shell (*), 1 shell on seventh 
treble of next shell, repeat from (*) 3 times, 
1 double in fourth treble of last shell at end 
of row, break off, turn. 

4th row—Take the next shade of red, and 
fasten with a double in the double just made, 
2 chain, 4 trebles in same double, miss 1 
shell of the upper or previous row and work 
1 shell (7 trebles) on the fourth treble of the 
second shell of the second row, (*) 1 shell on 
fourth treble of the next shell of same row, 
repeat from (*) twice, 1 double on last treble 
of the shell at end of third row, turn. The 
shells in this row fall over those of the 
second row. The shells of the fifth row 
will fall over those of third, those of the 
sixth over the fourth, and soon. Continue 
repeating the last row throughout, remem- 
bering that the shells are always worked in 
the back horizontal loop, and that in begin- 
ning every other row to work ashellof 4 
trebles instead of one of 7 trebles. 

Do 3 shell stripes and 3 plain afghan stitch 
stripes. Join. 

Border: ist row—With pink (the lightest 
shade) work 2 trebles, 2 chain, 2 trebles all 
under the 3 chain of the first shell of second 
row at the beginning of the stripe. (*) 3 
chain, miss 2 shells at side of stripe, 1 shell of 
2 trebles, 2 chain, 2 trebles all under the next 
3 chain between the third and fourth shell; 
repeat from (*) to end, break off. 

2d row—With next lightest shade fasten 
at top of first treble and work up 2 chain, 
then 2 trebles, 2 chain, 2 trebles (first shell) 
under the2chain of the previous shell; 
(*) 2 chain, 1 shell under 2 chain of the 
next shell; repeat from (*) to end; break 
off. Repeat this row until you have worked 
a row of shells with each of the next 3 
shades, which brings you to the dark brown 


- or last of the 6 shades which is worked in 


scallops across bottomthus: Fasten witha 
double in the first shell of second row of 
stripe; 3 chain, 1 double at top of first treble 
of first shell of border ; (*) 3 chain, 1 double 
under the loop formed by the 3 chain; 
in beginning next shell, repeat from (*) 
3 times; (**) 1 chain, 1 scallop of 9 trebles 
under the 2 chain of shell of the fifth row, 
1 chain, 1 double under the loop formed by 
3 chain in fifth row, 3 chain, 1 double under 
the loop formed by 3 chain in fourth row, 3 
chain, 1 double under loep formed by 3 
chain in the third row, 3 chain, 1 double 
under the loop formed by 3 chain in Second 
row, 3 chain, 1 double under the loop be- 
tween the second and third shells of strips, 
3 chain, and go back making 1 double under 
each loop as before, repeat from (**) to 
end. Eva M. NILEs. 


_ 
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Eczema. 


Eezema isaname applied to certain in- 
flammations of the skin. The forms of the 
disease as well as the appearances it pre- 
sents are extremely numerous. 

Most forms appear first in the character of 
small, blister-like elevations which contain 
a watery fluid. These soon burst, leaving 
the skin scaly, dry and almost invariably the 
seat of intense itching. The appearance, 
which has been compared to small water 
blisters, ordinarily lasts but a day or so, 
while the red, scaly appearance may last for 
weeks or months. Fever is not ordinarily 
encountered with this eruption. 

A great deal is usually made of eczema, 
and much is done before the physician is 
consulted to combat it. In almost every in- 
stance what is done by the sufferer and his 
friends is overdone. Thus the ointments 
ordinarily used are too irritating, too fre- 
quently applied, and too infrequently re- 
moved by bathing. 

Bathing the affected part at least once a 
day isa profitable measure. The best Cas- 


jile soap should be used, and this but spar- 
ingly. The drying of the area affected 


should be dune with a soft towel with a pat- 
ting motion and without friction. Plain 
cornstarch admirably completes the drying 
process, and for this reason is 1n itselt a 
valuable remedy, especially in the moist 
eczema of infancy. The skin if kept clean 
and dry is placed under the best possible 
conditions for recovery. 

Remedies of a too active or powerful nat- 
ure prolong and increase the disease; for 
example, glycerine without the addition of 
any medicament has the effect upon certain 
delicate skins of an active irritant. It is 
necessary to emphasize the harmfulness oc- 
casioned by remedies containing too large a 
proportion of stimulating ingredients. since 
this disease is one so frequently treated by 
home remedies. 

It is not uncommon to find the error com- 
mitted of heavily covering the area affected, 
in the belief that protection from the air is 
productive of good. The very reverse is 
true. <A tightly fitting hood, for example, 
which presses the earsclosely against the 
head, directly favors attacks of eczema at 
the point of contact of the opposite surfaces. 

Not a few cases of chronic eczema are de- 
pendent upon systemic causes. The causes 
in these instances demand attention. Slug- 
gish condition of the bowels, kidneys and 
liver must be properly eliminated. 

Varicose veins often cause eczema of the 
lower limbs. Later itis apt to degenerate 
into ulcers. Usually, eczema dependent 
upon varicose veins requires the support 
afforded by elastic stockings before perma- 
nent cure is affected. 

Some cases baffle the skill of the most ex- 
perienced physicians, but most require but 
cleanliness and the removal of the origiral 
causes to effect acure.—Youth’s Companion. 

hl He Po 
Washing Clothes. 

Two distinct processes for washing clothes 
are now inuse in the family laundry. In 
one case the clothes are boiled as our grand 
mothers boiled them; inthe other they are 
not boiled. The latter method, which is 
the newer one, is erroneously called the 
*‘ cold process ’”? method, though warm, not 
cold, water is genera)ly used. Sometimes 
even hot water is employed. The temperature 
of the water and the question whether the 








clothes shall be boiled or not depends upon 
the laundry soap used. There are many 
varieties of laundry soap’ in the markt 
today which contain paraffine or naphtha, 
and it is not necessary to use anything but 
warm water with these soaps. Most house- 
keepers, however, find it more agreeabie to 
heat water quite hot for washing in winter, 
and easier to wash in warm water, no mat- 
ter what soap is used. 

Oldtime housekeepers who have estab- 
lished and rigid ideas of the proper method 
of washing clothes are often, no doubt, 
shocked when they see how derelict the 
modern woman is in washing, according to 
old ways. They cannot deny that her 
clothes are as sweet and white as their own, 
and they know she does her work easier 
than they do. It is only a few gen- 
erations since the oldtime -pounding 
barrel was abandoned. No one pounds 
clothes now, and, if the truth must be 
told, very tew persons are boiling their 
clothes today. Only a few now use old- 
fashioned soaps of a strong alkali nature, 
which demand that the clothes shall be 
boiled. A large number of people use some 
variety of soap which will do its best work 
in warm or hot—not boiling—water. When 
clothes are boiled, after they have been 
washed with one of these soaps containing 
parraffine or naphtha, they are not as white 
as they are when not subject to a boiling 
temperature. 

All substances obtained from crude petro- 
leum used in cleaning, whether gasolene, 
benzine or naphtha, are generally included 
in this country under the name naphtha, 
and are locally called ;parafline England. 
It is very different from paraffine wax. 
This paraftine from petroleum has been suc- 
cessfully used for years in Engla_d in wash- 
ing clothes, and only lately in laundry soaps 
in this courtry. 

When clothes are washed by the ‘‘cold 
process ”’ the method to be pursued is an 
easy one. If there is no regular supply of 
hot water in the house, let the boiler be 
filled early in the morning by some man of 
the family. It is too hard work for a 
woman. Shave a bar of the proper kind of 
soap. Put the shaved soap in two quarts of 
water in a tin kettle, and set it on the stove, 
where it will melt, but not boil. When the 
breakfast is cooked, the water in the boiler 
will be hot enough to wash with. Divide it 
between two large washtubs set out on 
a stand for work. Divide the soap which 
has been melted also between them, and 
stir it in. Put the white clothes in the 
larger tub of soapy hot water, and let them 
soak for half an hour, while breakfast is 
served. At the end of this time rub the 
white clothes through this water, and wring 
them into the second tub, from which they 
must also be rubbed and wrung into another 
tub or a clothes basket to be rinsed. Wash 
the coarser cottons, then the flannels, and 
then the calicoes through these two waters, 
and lay each set by itself. Mean- 
while empty the tubs, or let some 
strong, able-bodied man do it, and have 
them filled again with warm, but not very 
hot water, to rinse the clothes in. Warm 
water will take the soap out better than 
cold. Rinse the white clothes first. They 
should have been covered, so as not to be- 
come perfectly cold. After they have been 
thoroughly rinsed in the two tubs of water, 
wring them very dry. Starch those that 
need it, and hang them all out on the clothes 
line. Rinse the flannels, coarse clothes and 
calicoes successfully through the rinsing 
waters. Starch the calicoes that need it, 
and hang them all out. 

Where the attic is arranged so that lines 
can be stretched in it to dry clothes in 
winter or wet weather, it is a great conven- 
ience. If this is not possible, it is better to 
do the washing in some shed or other room 
adjoining the kitchen, where a stcve can be 
set up. This canbe used as a drying 
room. It is not desirable to have wet 
clothes drying in the kitchen. Clothes 
that have been hung out of doors and are 
not yet dry, but frozen, may be hung in 
such adrying room and dried by the same 
warm fire by which the washing was done. 
It is a positive injury to table linens, sheets 
and other clothes to hang them out of doors 
for along time, to become frozen and flap 
about in the wind. It is also injurious to 
fold cotton or linen cloth while it is frozen. 
It strains the fibres and causes the cloth to 
crack.—New York Tribune. 

> cn al 
Profitable Home Handiwork. 


In connection with women’s exchanges, it 
isa noticeable fact that the best things 
always sell first, be the price high or low. 
But the workers whu do things in the best 
way are very few and far between. Any 
woman who can make fine hand-made 
clothing for infants, and has euterprise 
enough to get it before the people, will 
turn away work from her doors. For white 
cotton embroidery, iettering on table and 
bed linen, scalloping, ete., there is always 
and everywhere a market. In large estab- 
lishments the names of these workers are 
guarded as treasures, so precious are they. 
Rag dolls, the best, cannot be made fast 
enough to satisfy thedemand. Inferior ones 
are a drug on the market. For bronze 
leather work, for needlebooks and work- 
boxes there is a steady demand, but the 
corners must be square, the stitching per- 
fect, and the leather without a flaw. 

No woman should attempt to sell em- 
broidery who has not practiced for months 
all the necessary stitches ona sampler. It 
is wise for any woman who wishes to earn 
money in this way to experiment until she 
finds what she can do well, then keep at it 
until she is known by that one thing, and 
people instinctively think of her when they 
need that thing, when her success is 
assured; but she needs skill and infinite 
patience. 

One woman last Christmas sold dozens of 
little cretonne bags for spools and work, the 
little bags shaped like an English hold-all, 
but the colors were charmingly dainty, and 
the stitching and little leather handle per- 
fect. One woman has for years had a con- 
stant sa'e for a court-plaster case and a pen- 
wiper, always exactly the same material 
and design, put up in lots of one dozen each, 





has exceeded the supply. Linen cases for 
travelers, fine hémstitched towels, one kind 
of a scrap-basket in the daintiest of chintz, 
if perfect, will be sure to be successful. 

Accuracy, taste and business methods 
areas necessary to a successful seller of 
pincushions as to a designer of villas, and 
any one who can design a pretty, stylish, 
useful pincushion, that is new, will make 
her fortune on the spot—or on the cushion. 
—Good Housekeeping. 

All About Potatoes. 

Potatoes, like people, require attention as 
they grow old. For instance, the jacket of 
a new potato is so thin that scarcely any 
effort is required to remove it. The skin of 
an old potato, on the other hand, often pre- 
sents knots and furrows that must be re- 
moved even though the potato itself suffers 
in consequence. Old potatoes are better if 
allowed to soak a while in cold water, be- 
fore boiling; and the addition of a spoonful 











has a tendency to render them lesg'songy.. 


they are old, sprinkle a little salt overthem, 


shake it gently. This will :ender them 
mealy. I have seen old potatoes so delighted 
with this treatment that their jackets have 
fairly burst, showing the white, mealy sur- 
face beneath. When this happens, as it al- 
ways does if the potatoes are not hopelessly 
poor, hold them in the ‘air long enuugh to 
allow the steam to escape from the. dish, 
then remove the skins, set them ina warm 
place, and cover with a napkin until wanted 
for use. Potatoes treated in this way, how- 
ever aged they may be, will seldom disap- 
point you. 

An old-fashioned way of preserving pota- 
toes till spring was to put a quantity of char- 
coal at the bottom of the bin; this was said 
to preserve their flavor and to prevent the 
sprouts from shooting out so early as they 
otherwise would. A tub of water in the 
cellar will also keep frost from injuring 
potatoes and other vegetables. Our grand- 
fathers used always to keep it inthe cellar 
for this purpose. The water in the tub will 
freeze solid before Jack Frost gets a chance 
at anything else. 

To make mashed potatoes especially at- 
tractive, dish it up lightly instead of 
smoothing it down, and grate over it the 
yolk of a cold hard-boiled egg. It is but the 
work of a minute, and the yellow and white 
fluffiness will be much admired. 

When potatoes are inclined toward sodden- 
ness, try steaming instead of baking or boil- 
ing; you will be amazed at the result, for a 
very poor potato will turn out quite mealy. 
If the steamer is airtight allow about thirty- 
five minutes for good-sized potatoes. When 
boiling, baking or steaming potatoes, 
plan to have them of uniform size, as 
the smaller ones will be ruined while wait- 
ing for the larger ones to get done. 

The objection many have to French-fried 
potatoes may be obviated if as they are 
drained from the boiling fat they are spread 
upon clean brown paper. This absorbs all 
surplus fat in afew minutes, after which 
they may be served. Try potato soup once 
in a while when tired of tomato, vegetable 
and stock soups. Boil about six potatoes, 
sift while hot through a flour sieve, add one 
quart of milk,a generous piece of butter 
and salt and pepper to taste. Chopped 
parsley or sliced cold boiled eggs added at 
the last moment before serving adds to its 
attractiveness. 

A salad fine enough to grace any occasion, 
and especially desirable, served with cold 
meat. is potato cream salad. To make it 
use one pint of hot sifted potato, butter 
the size of an egg, one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of mustard, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a little paprika, and one 
egg lightly beaten, cream all together; 
then add either vinegar or lemon juice 
The lemon juice is nicer if you have 
lemon on hand; the juice of one small 
one is about right for the correct 
consistency, but of course much depends 
upon the potatoes, very mealy ones requir- 
ing more liquid to give the salad the right 
touch. When well beaten it should be light 
and spongy, but stiff enough to spvon out 
upon crisp lettuce leaves.--N. Y. Observer. 
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Domestic Hints. 
STUFFED FIGS. 

Ingredients: One pound of figs, and two cups of 
the cream mixture described in the foregoing 
recipe. For this purpose the smallest kinds of 
“pulled” figs are the best in shape. Split the 
figs half way through and fill with the cream. 
Some persons put a nut meat in each fig with the 
cream. Almonds are liked for this purpose. 

BROILED SWEETBREADS. 

Let the sweetbreads stand in cold water one 
hour, then transfer to boiling water into which 
has been put one spoon salt, and one tablespoon 
lemon juice or vinegar. Boil twenty minutes, re. 
move, and plunge in cold water to stiffen. When 
cold, wipe, and rub salt and pepper on it. Wrap 
in one thickness of wrapping paper, and broil ten 
minutes. Butter and serve. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM. 

Soak one-half box gelatine in one-fourth a pint 
of cold water for two hours. Put one pint of milk 
on the fire, and add one ounce grated chocolate 
thoroughly dissolved:in one tablespoonful boiling 
water mixed with two tablesp jonfuls sugar. Stir 
into the hot milk until smooth. Beat the yolks of 
three eggs with one-fourth cup sugar; add to the 
gelatine, and stir in the milk. Cook three min 
utes longer, stirring constantly. On taking from 


the fire add one teaspoonful vanilla and a pinch 
of salt. Strain and turn into moulds. Serve with 


a custard or cream and sugar. 
BROWN STEW. 

Two pounds of.veal from the knuckle or the 
breast. Cutthe meatinto bits and. roll in flour. 
Put two tablespoonfuls of chopped veal suet into 
a pan; when hot, put in the meat and stir con- 
stantly until hghtly browned. Draw the bits to 
one side, add two tablespoonfuls of flour to the 
at, mix and add one pint of water; stir constantly 
untilit boils; add a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
pepper, a slice of onion , a teaspoonful of kitchen 
hbouqnet and a bay leaf. Cover and simmer 
gently for an hour.—From “ Table Talk,’ Phila- 
delphia. 





CHICKEN SOUFFLE. 
Make one cup of cream sauce and season with 
parsley chopped fine and a little onion juice. Stir 
into this one-half cup of chopped chicken and 
one-half cup of chopped mushrooms. When it is 
hot add the beaten yolks of two eggs. Cook one 
minute and put away to cool. When cool stir in 
the whites of the eggs well beaten. Bake twenty 
minutes in a buttered dish. 

MOCK CODFISH BALLS. 

Six medium-sized potatoes washed, peeled and 
boiled for ten minutes in salted water, Drain 
and grate them while hot and stir in two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of butter; mix thoroughly. Sea- 
son with salt, cayenne pepper to taste,and adda 
teaspoonful of grated onion and a saltspoonful of 
mace. Beattwo egg yolks light, and stir well 
into it with two heaping tablespoonfuls of cracker 
crumbs. Fry brown in small balls in boiling fat 
without crowding them in the basket, drain on 
kitchen paper and serve very hot on a platter; 
garnish with parsley. 





Hints te Housekeepers. 


Peppermint drops are quite different from 
peppermint creams. To make them, boil to- 
gether for five minutes one cupful of granulated 
sugar and one-fourth cupful of water. Do not 
stir this while it cooks. At the end of the five 


sent to every large city, and the demand+ i inutes, remove from the fire, add one-half tea- 


spoonful of peppermint extract and stir rapidly. 
As soonas it begins to whiten, drop very quickly 
froma spoon on buttered papers. Rapid action 
is necessary here, else the mixture will harden 
while still in the saucepan. 

When pepper Is used, it should always be 
white pepper, especially in white sauces and 
soups. 

Never salt vegetables until they are nearly 
cooked; it hardens them. 

The water vegetables are boiled in may be util- 
ized in making sauces and soups; the best of the 
vegetables goes into it. 

A strong marking ink, or black dye, which will 
resist much exposure to the weather, is made as 
follows: Take gum arabic, ten pounds; logwood 
lquor (specific gravity 1.37) twenty fluid ounces; 
bichromate of potash 2} ounces, with water suffi- 
cient to dissolve the bichromate. Dissolve the 
gum in one gallon of water, strain, add the log- 
wood liquor, mix, and let tne mixture stand for 
twenty-four hours; then stir in rapidly the 
bichromate solution and add a little nitrate of 
iron and fustic acid. If too thick, thin with luke- 





warm water. 





of salt to the water in which they are boiled, | 


_ As soon as a fork will enter potatoes | : 
easily, remove them from. the stove, and if 


and take the dish to the door or window and | 
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To boil potatoes, select potatoes of uniform 
size, wash and pare thinly, cover with boiling 
water and vook half an hour; when nearly done 
add salt. As soon as done drain from the water 
and set the saucepan where the potatoes can 
steam for a few minutes. They should be served 
immediately, and never allowed to remain in the 
water a moment after they are cooked. Potatoes 
are much better steamed with their skins on than 
boiled, as they then retain all the potashes 
When they are old they should be washed, pared 
and covered with cold water, and allowed to 
stand for several hours before either boiling or 
frying. 

To salt almonds, shell and blanch them, spread 
them on a bright tin pie-plate, add a piece of but- 
ter the size of a hickory nut and set them in a 
hot oven until they are of a golden-brown hue. 
Remove them from the oven, stir well, dredge 
thickly with salt and turn them out to cool. 

To make a chestnut souffle, boil a pint of 
shelled chestnuts in salted water until they are 
soft Drain them, remove the brown skins and 
rub them through a sieve. Cream together half a 
cupful of sugar and four tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Add to the mixture the chestnut paste, the beaten 
yolks of four eggs, half a cupful of breadcrumbs, 
a cupful of milk and the juice and grated rind of 
one lemon. Beat all together thoroughly. Then 
fold in the stiffly beaten whites of four eggs. 
Turn into a buttered mould an@ bake for fifteen 
or twenty minutes. Serve with sugar and cream 

By putting lace handkerchiefs in warm water in 
which are a few drops of ammonia and using Cas 
tile soap they are easily washed, and made a 
beautiful clear white. Then do not iron, but 
spread the handkerchief out smoothly on marble 
or glass, gently pulli:.g out or shaping the lace. 
Just before it is entirely dry fold evenly and 
smoothly, and place under a heavy weight of 
some kind. Treated in this way handkerchiefs 
will last thrice as long. 

Hairbrushes may be thoroughly and quickly 
dried after washing—and that, too, without injur- 
ing the bristles—by being briskly brushed with a 
stiff whisk broom. <A similar implement may also 
be advantageously used in drying the hair, the 
method being to hold up a few strands at a time 
and fan them with the broom, simultaneously 
drawing the latter through the strands like a 
comb. Of course, it is highly important that the 
broom should be immaculately clean, and that it 
should not be used sovigorously as to break or 
split the hair. 


Fashion Motes. 


e*, Smart little capes are offered for spring 
wear. They are short, extending only to the 
waist line. Atthe front there are two long ends, 
which reach to the edge of the costume and form 
the finish. These capes are made in every color 
and material. 

e*, As the Lenten season approaches fancy 
handkerchiefs are giving way to those with 
“taped” design. For those who wish just a 
touch of decoration there are dainty little ones 
with small designs in the corners. 

a*« Combinations are still popular in veilings 
but the black and white effects are being re- 
placed by lighter hues to harmonize with spring 
millinery. 

e*s With evening gowns mousseline or Liberty 
scarfs, two yards long, with narrow hemstitched 
ends, are worn. When an elaborate finish is de- 
sired appliques of, velvet or lace are used on the 
ends. 

a*e Ribbon ruffs are among the spring novelties 
that have been accorded instant popularity. 
They are made of loops of ribbon in any desired 
color arranged ina wide puffy ruff and finished 
with long front streamers. Some are decorated 
with pompons and loops. 

«*, Lace gloves are offered in many pretty de- 
signs. They are intended to complete spring cos- 
tumes, and itis said that the demand for them 
will exceed the supply. 

«"s Parasols now displayed in the stores are 
decorated at the top witha flower or spray. It 
may be a carnation, a rose or any appropriate 
blossom, resting on a large bow of satin. This 
finish is especially adapted to light colors, and 
the effect when the parasol is open is pleasing. 

a*s New designs in parasol handles are small 
and made of gold, silver, mother-of-pearl] and gun 
metal. Curved and twisted designs are prom- 
inent. 

e*, White waists of silk and flannel are among 
those most in demand for the first spring wear. 
Silk warp linens, muslins, Swisses and cambrics 
are offered in as great variety of styles and colors 
as in summer months, 

e*s In colored underskirts the colors most worn 
are dark in tone, black and white being a favorite 
combination. 

e*. White skirts have a wide graduated flounce 
trimmed with two narrower flounces with seal- 
loped edges, from which hang full ruffles of thin 
lace. 

a*s Short jackets for spring wear are made with 
loose straight fronts, having revers extending the 
full length. These are faced with white and 
trimmed with passementerie or designs outlined 
in velvet.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Wotes and NAueries. 


CosT OF OUR NAvVY.—*‘ Young Citizen’’: The 
upbuilding of the navy has cost in seventeen 
years $256,838,498, according to data furnished the 
Senate by Secretary Long. The finished vessels 
cost $109,147,163. Unfinished vessels represent 
$147,691,335. 

How OLIVE OIL Is MADE.—" C. R. W.”: “ Oil, 
like wine, has a different quality and taste from 
a variety of causes: the kind of olive, the country 
and soil where grown, the process of making, 
and, lastly (and unfortunately too often), cotton- 
seed adulteration. The first press grade, called 
virgin oil, is made from olives picked from the 
trees and carefully selected. They are put into 
scrupulously clean, coarse bags and piled one 
on another in a large stone receptacle with 
asmall outlet in the bottom through which 
the oil runs. Over this vessel is the 
press, which is first screwed down by hand 
and without sufficient strength to break the olive 
stones. The screw is now pressed down bya 
windlass worked by an ox. More olives are 
added from time to time, and oil of second, third 
and fourth press follows. After the oil has ap- 
parently been all extracted the nearly dry mush 
remaining, which is called ‘tanza,’ is sold to 
the owners of water mills, where it is treated 
with water and soda, and still another oil is ob- 
tained, which is much used for greasing ma- 
chinery. Now the perfectly dry chaff still left 
is mixed with some other substance and made 
into briquettes, or small bricks, and used for 
fuel, with the smoke from which vanishes the 
last trace of what was once an olive. The oilis 
carefully preserved in large terracotta jars.’ 
These jars vary in size, but the majority are 
about like those with which we are familiar as 
having harbored Ali Baba and the forty thieves. 
The jars are kept in a dark cellar, carefully cov- 
ered, and are occasionally examined to see if the 
oil is clear. If not sufficiently so it is pourea 
through fine cheesecloth. This is the only 
method of clarifying oil. The first press, or 
virgin oil, of course, brings the highest price 
and is an expensive luxury even in the 
countries where it is made. The second press 
is usually considered good enough for the ordinary 
occasion, while the third and fourth press oil is 
used for cooking. In this way it is used 1n Italy, 
Spain and southern France as we use bu ter and 
lard in this country. Castile soap is made from 
olive oil. The utmost cleanliness has to be ob- 
served in the making of olive oil, as it not only 
attracts any particies of floating dust or dirt, but 
retains odors, so smoking is strictly forbidden 
during the process or in the oil cellar; yet, 
strange to relate, the odor given out by 
the pressing is most disagreeable. Cotton 
seed oil is used to a great exteat in 
adulterating olive oil. It is shipped from 
this country, mixed in large proportions with the 




















foreign olive oi, returning to be sold to us as t 1e 
pure article. Although cottonseed oilis hirm- 
ess, it has a most disagreeable taste, leaving an 

after taste in the mouth, like lard. The Italians 
distinguish oils as grasso and verde, some pre- 
ferring the former and some the latter. By 
grasso they mean a heavy oil, and verde, or green, 
alight one. The French oils are preferred by 
many as not having so strong an olive taste as 
the Italian and Spanish ones. California has re- 
cently been coming to the fore with olive oils 

As yet, however, they are quite as expensive as 
the imported ones, and are not so much to be de- 
pended upon for uniform quality.” 

DEEP PLACES IN THE SEA.—"S. R. W.”: 
Some surprising ocean depths around Porto Rico 
have been discovered by officers of the despatch 
boat Dolphin who are making soundings. These 
seem to confirm the theory held by bydrographers 
that the Atlantic oceanin the vicinity of Porto 
Rico and Bermuda is of the greatest known de- 
pressed area, except that in some few places in 
the Pacific. Reports under date of Jan. 20 received 
at the Navy Department from the Dolphin 
state that the record of 4561 fathoms obtained 
by the Blake in 1882 has been surpassed by one 
made apout seventy miles westward of the pusi- 
tion of the greatest previously discovered depth 
in the North Atlantic. The Dolphin found bot- 
tom after 4562 fathoms (over five miles) of wire 
had been run out. This is said to be the deepest 
spot so far to be found in the entire Atlantic. As 
compared with depths ascertained in other parts 
of the world, these soundings indicate that the 
sext deepest places found in the Atlantic are in the 
Caribbean Sea south of the Great Cayman, where 
the ocean's bottom was touched at 3284 fathoms. 
The deepest known spot inthe South Atlan- 
tic Ocean is a place of 4030 fathoms, lying eleven 
miles south of the equator off the Brazilian 
coast.. The most depressed portion of the 
crust of the earth so far recorded is in the 
North Pacific Ocean, and was discovered by 
Lieut..Commander H. M. Hodges, in the Nero, 
who measured a depth of 5269 fathoms. This de- 
pression is nearly equaied in depth by an area 
lying a short distance east of the Kermadec 
Islands in the South Pacific Ocean where the 
British ship Penguin ran out 5142 fathoms of line 
in 1895. The deepest place in the Indian Ocean, 
according to United States surveys, is where 
about 3293 fathoms have been found. In the Ant- 
arctic regions the greatest soundings taken show 
1995 fathoms, and in the Arctic Ocean a depth of 
2650 fathoms has been reported. 

The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 

“* If a man wants to travel on the solid earth he 
uses as his vehicle a carriage or a train. If he 
wants to travel on the liquid seas, he changes his 
vehicle, and takes a ship. If he wants to travel 
in the air, he changes his vehicle again and uses 
a balloon. Heisthe same man throughout, but 
he is using three different vehicles, according to 
the kind of matter he wants to travel in. The 
analogy is rough and inadequate, but itis not mis- 
leading. When a man is busy in the physical 
world, his vehicle is the physical body, and his 
consciousness works in and through that body. 
When he passes into the world beyond the 
physical, in sleep and at death, his vehicle is 
the desire body, and he may learn to use this 
consciously, as he uses the physical consciously. 
He already uses it unconsciously every day of his 
life when he is feeling and desiring, as well as 
every night of his life. When he goes on into 
the heavenly world after death, his vehicle is the 
mental body, and this also he is daily using, when 
he is thinking, and there would be no thought in 
the brain were there none in the mental body.”’— 
Annie Besant in “ Esoteric Christianity.” 

From one end of the country to the other, 
it has been telegraphed that Dr. Parkhurst 
does not believe the soul io be immortal. It 
is because he believes it to be so intinitely 
and grandly immortal,—in an immortality 
that concerns the present as well as the 
future,—that he calls upon men to develop 
immortal qualities. ‘‘We have an indem- 
nity only in the moral and _ intellectual 
reality to which we aspire,’”’ says Emerson; 
“that is immortal, and we only through 
that.’? And he goes on to say: ‘* My idea of 
heaven is that there is no melodrama in it 
atall, that itis wholly real. . . . Welive 
by ‘desire to live; we live by choice, by will, 
by thought, by virtue, by the vivacity of the 
laws we obey, and obeying share their life 
—or we die by sloth, by disobedience, by 
losing hold of life, which ebbs out of us.’’ 

Emerson has, indeed, said the great word 
on this question of ‘‘ Immortality ”’: 

“ You should not say,O my bishop, O my pastor, 
is there any resurrection? What do you think? 
Did Dr. Channing believe that we should know 
each other? did Wesley? did Butler? did Fene- 
lon?’ What questions are these! Go read Mil- 
ton, Shakspere, or any truly ideal poet. Read 
Plato, or any seer of the interior realities. Read 
St. Augustine, Swedenborg, Immanuel Kant. Let 
any master simply recite to you the substantial 
laws of the intellect, and in the presence of the 
laws themselves you will never ask such primary- 
school questions. 
Is immortality only an intelectual quality, or 
shall I say, only an energy, there being no pas- 
sive? He has it, and he alone, who gives life to 
all names, persons, things, where he comes. 
No religion, not, the wildest mythology, dies for 
him; no artis lost. He vivifies what he touches. 
Future state is an illusion for the ever-present 
state. Jt is not length of life, but depth of life. It 
is not ‘duration, but a taking of the soul 
out of time, as jall Shigh action of mind 
does (when we are living in the senti- 
ments we ask no questions about time). 
The spiritual world takes place; that which 
is always the same. But see how the senti- 
ment is wise. (Jesus explained nothing, but the 
influence of him took people out of time, and they 
felt eternal.) A great integrity makes us immor- 
tal; an admiration, a deep love, a strong will 
arms us above fear. It makes a day memorable. 
We say we lived years in that hour. It is strange 
that Jesus is esteemed by nankind the bringer of 
the doctrine of immortality. He is never once 
weak or sentimental; he is very abstemious of 
explanation ; he never preaches the personal im- 
mortality, whilst Plato and Cicero had both 
allowed themseives to overstep the stern limits of 
the spirit, and gratify the people with that  pict- 
ure.” 
Browning has a line that runs: 
“The soul, surely, is immortal, where a soul can 
be discerned.” 
And Stephen Phillips in his great poem, 
“The Dead Soul,” has these arresting, 
warning lines of the soul: 

“ She felt it die a little every day; 

Flutter more wildly and more feebly pray.” 
And she felt it 

“——-Imploring dimly something beautiful,” 


a line that holds the deepest significance as 
to the sustenance of spiritual life, It im- 
plores the beautiful, the ideal, the exalted. 
That is its food and life. 

In the extract quoted above from Mrs. 
Besant, there is suggested the various bodies 
—or vehicles—by means of which the soul 
relates itself to the various successive planes 
of matter. While in the physical body one 
is creating—by the trend and quality of his 
thought life—the etiereal body in which, 
after being made free by death from the 
present world, he will manifest himself. 
This body, and the amount of energy that 
he can exert through it is the measure of his 
achievement of immortality. So far as he 
has achieved this higher energy, so far is 











he immortal. And the question is 





as much one of today as jt 
eternity. Am I living now, today 
of Immortality? This is the 
problem that confronts us «||» 
living the life of the spirit? “ The 
sions on the imagination make 
days of life; the book, the lands; ‘ 
personality which did not Stay on t 
face of the eye or ear, but penetrar 
inward sense, agitates us and is 
gotten. The sole question is |), 
strokes vibrate on this mystic striy 
many diameters are drawn quite 
from matter to spirit.” 

This, then, is the achievement ,, 
tality,—to transmute matter to 
hare in the ethereal currents, ¢ 
energies that are immortal. 

The Dewey, Washington, 


__ Gems of Thought. 


” 





.--- You may follow luck to ruin, but ne: 
cess.—Garfield. 

---- What do we live for, if it is not toy, 
less difficult for others? 

----Our grand business undoubted! 
see what lies dimly at a distance, but toc. 
lies clearly at hand.—Carlyle. 

----Patience and strength are what 
an earnest use of what we have now: anu 
time an earnest discontent until we eo. | 
we ought to be.—Phillips Brooks. 

---- Every day I see more how necess:) \ 
be consistent, uncompromising and gent ' 
often, perhaps, when a word would hot be 
an act of forbearance or self-denial tics: 
membered in a cooler moment.—A. Hare. 

---- Hunt down and slay your little fault 
that is faithfulin that which is the least <- 
ful also in that which is greater’: and t).. 
will hunt down, and Slay, and exterminai: 
little faults, be sure of it, will never willines. . 
mit greater sinus. 

--- There are souls in the world whieh jas. ; 
gift of finding joy everywhere, and of lea, 
behind wherever they go. Their intiuence \ 
inevitable glaadening of the heart. These jyi0 5 
hearts have a great work to do for God.—|. \v 
Faber. 

---The human soul 1s God’s highest: e:eation, 
and noblest organ, and his clearest: revelaron 
must be through that and through the jobless 
part of the human soul. Every form of genius |. 
inferior to conscience, to the heart, to fait!), svy)- 
pathy and love.—Thomas Starr King. 

----Trust in God, as Moses did, let the was 
ever so dark, and it shall come to pass that you 
life at last shall surpass even your longs 
Not, it may be, in the line of that longing, that 
Shall be as it pleaseth God; but the glory is a. sure 
as the grace, and the most ancient heavens are 
not more sure than that.—Robert Collyer. 


Grilliants. 


When first the eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like; our bodies but forerun 

The spirit’s duty. True hearts spread and heave 
Unto their God, as flowers do the sun. 

Give him the first thought, then; so shalt thov 

keep 
Him company all day, and in him sleep. 
—Henry Vaughan 





Love 
Will catch the likeness of the thing belove: 
der PO Ube t & Ju —H. Coleridee. 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless lite. 
—Tennyson 


Oh Christian! when thou bringest 
An offering to God’s shrine, 

Take off the thing that is closest twined 
About that heart of thine. 

The hopes or the pride, or the dearest love 
That ever thy heart has known. 

Lay it down there, in Christ’s own care, 
And He will bless the loan. 


Where we but see the darkness of the mine 
God sees the diamond shine. 

We only see the rude and outer strife, 

God sees the inner life, 

Where we our voice in condemnation raise 
God may see fit to praise. —A. E. Hamilton 


There are two stones we may not dare to cast. 
The stone of stumbling in our brother's way, 
The stone of judgment at our brother’s past, 
We who like sheep have gone astray. 


Curious Facts. 


—-One-fifteenth of the inhabitants of spun 
are nobles. 

——A seal has been Known to remain twerty- 
five minutes uncer water. 

——Shetland’s shortest night is five hows, 6 
her longest is over eighteen hours. 

—The first shell was used in warfare ')) (uc 
sultan of Gujerat, India, in 1480. 











—A cubic foot of cork weighs fifteen pouvus 
a cubic foot of gold weighs 115) pounds. 
—In Norway the average length of (i > 


greater than in any other country on the oo 
——Sugar exists not only in the cane, be: 
and maple, but in-the cap of 187 other plan!» 
trees. 

—Some Japanese young girls, when tli 
sire to look extremely captivating, are >: 
gild their sips. 

—Three-fourths of the earth’s surface : 
be cultivated, owing to mountain ranges, > 
and barren ground. 

——In Germany all workmen, servi!’ 
clerks above sixteen, and getting less t!\ 
year, are obliged by law to insure ac: 
age. 

-—The historic battleground, the | 
Abraham, on which Wolfe and Montes! 
final settlement of the war. is now the | 

in perpetuity of the city of Quebec. 

—The cathedral of St. John the Div) 
Episcopal Chureh at New York wili o> 
complete, near $30,000,000. [tis expec! 
completed in about three years. 

—The naming of a Japanese baby > 

the bestowal of a name upon it so 
birth, by which it shall be known dit 

time. The name of a Japanese is 


—1In 1650, the society in England 

for propagating the gospel, began a | 

ence with the commissioners of tlic 

New England, who were employed «> 

the society. In consequence, excl’ 

made to christianize the Indians 

Elliot, minister of Roxbury, distingtis! 

in this pious work. He collected 

families and established towns; he 
husbandry, the mechanic arts, an 
management of their affairs, and inst)! 

with unwearied attention in tlie |" 
Ohristianity. For his uncommon Z°' 

cess, he has been called the Apeo> 
England. 

—The expedient of supplying the « 

of specie by emissions of paper bills \ 

very early inthe colonies. — In imat) 

these emissions produced good efile’ 

bills were generally legal tender, 1!) es 
or private contracts, and the sum issi:: ; 
generally exceed the granted requ l 
medium of trade; they retained their | : 
valuein the purchase of commoditt 
they were not received by the British ' re 
in payment for their goods, there Was ' che 
mand for specie and bills, which oc“ as 
latter at various times to depreciate. ah 
introduced a difference between | _ 
sterling money and the currencies of ©) — 

States which remains to this day. 
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The Horse. 


Two Noted Stallions. 


We present this week in our frontispiece 
two remarkable stallions. Directum holds 
the champion trotting record of the world 
for four-year-olds, 2.05}. Online holds the 
world’s champion pacing record of the 
world for four-year-olds, 2.04, Both have 
recently been purchased and are now owned 
by the International Stock Food Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Directum is a stoutly made, well-propor- 
tioned, black stallion, 15.14 hands high. His 
barrel is round and of good length, and his 
propelling power is immense for a horse of 
his inches. He was bred by John Green, 
Dublin, Cal., and foaled in 1889, His sire is 
Director (2.17), and Director was by Dicta- 
tor, full brother of Dexter (2.17}), out of 
Dolly (dam of Onward, 2.254, ete.), by Mam- 
brino Chief. The dam of Directum is Stem 
Winder (trotting record -.31). Stem Winder 
was by Venture, recorded in Bruce’s Ameri- 
can Stud Book asathoroughbred. Thedam 
of Stem Winder was by Weeks’ St, Law- 
rence, a descendant of the Canadian trotter 
St. Lawrence, and her second dam was by 
thoroughbred Langford, which gives Direc- 
tum plenty of thoroughbred close up. 

A gentleman in Califcrnia who knew the 
breeder of Directum well gave the follow- 
ing facts concerning him and his horses to 
the public several years ago through the 
San Francisco Chronicle: 

* Johp Green has been the village postmaster 
at Dublin, Cal., for thirty years. He has also 
been engaged in the breedingibusiness for that 
many years. Mr. Green from early youth has had 
a fondness for both thoroughbred and trotting 
horses, and has experimented a great deal in 
crossing the thoroughbred and trotting stock, al- 
though he never went into the breeding busines? 
on an extensive scale. 

‘* Twenty years ago Mr. Green purchased from 
Martin Mendenhall of Livermore a race mare 
known to fame as Quien Sabe. She was by 
Langford, son of California Belmont, and could 
run a half in fifty seconds over the half-mile 
tracks which were in the majority in those days 

uien Sabe was retired from the turf and was 
ored to St. Lawrence, a trotting stallion. owned 
by L. B. Anway, who lived near Hayward’s. 

“St. Lawrence was quite a good-looking horse, 
but his breeding could not be called fashionable. 
In fact, St. Lawrence was called upon to do 
plebeian work, such as pulling the plow. Atall 
events the result of the union was a filly,who 
was given the ordinary name of Kate. She was 
used as a road mare, and was evehtually sold to 
ex-supervisor Smith of Oakland. 

‘Before being sold Kate had a foal by the thor- 
ougired horse Venture, by California Belmont. 
The newcomer at the Dublin ranch proved to be 
Stemwinder, the dam of the now famous Direc- 
tum. Stemwinder was a resolute little trotter, 
and was campaigned for several seasons. She 
was a coal-black mare, with not a white hair 
upon her body. She never got a very fast mark, 
2.31 being her best record, but in a trial. showed 
her ability to trot in about 2.22 with good hand- 
ling. Her sire, Venture, though from running 
stock on both sides, made a record Of 2.27} trot 
ting. 





“Mr. Green, however, decided to keep Stem- 


winder for a brood mare. She was first bred to 
Richards’ Elector, and the result was a black 
filly, Electrina (record 2.20). The following year 


Stemwinder was bred to Director, and this mat- | 


ing gave to the world the wonderful trotting 
stallion Directum.” 


Directum (2.093) traces three times through 


his dam to American Boy, thoroughbred 
son of imported Sea Gull, and sire of Wil- 
liamson’s Belmont, whose name appears 
in the pedigrees of quite a number of 
fast trotters raised on the Pacific coast. 
Sea Gull, by the way, was one of 
the best bred horses of his day that 
was imported into this country so far as 
blood lines go. He was by Woodpecker. 
out of Middlesex, by Snap, son of Snip, by 
the famous Flying Childers, and Middlesex 
was out of Miss Cleveland, by Regulus, son 
of the Godolphin Arabian. 

Woodpecker was by Herod, one of the 
most famous sires of his day, and out of Miss 
Ramsden, by Old Cade, son of the Godol- 
phin Arabian. Miss Ramsden’s dam wa 
by Bay Arabian; second dam by Bay Bol- 
ton, and third dam by Darley Arabian. 

Some Eastern breeders may not be famil- 
iar with the Williamson’s Belmont strain. 
This cross is valued highly upon the Pacifie 
Coast. Iahis interesting work on ‘‘ Train- 
ing the Trotting Horse,’? the conscientious 
author, Charles Marvin, as good authority 
as can be produced, speaks of this thorough- 
bred family as follows: 

The Belmonts were in form more like trotting 
than race horses, and some of them did trot and 
produce trotters. Williamson’s Belmont, 
the founder of the family, was a thoroughbred 
son of American Boy. He was brought to Cali 
fornia in 1853 and died in 1865. He left a great 
family, both as race horses and general road 
horses. This is a favorite strain in California, 
and a trotting pedigree can have no better foun- 
dation to rest on than Belmont blood. 

The above was written long before either 
Hulda (2.084), whose second dam was by 
Williamson’s Belmont, or Directum (2.054) 
were ever started in a race. Hulda was the 
first of the get of her noted sire, Guy Wilkes 
(2.154), to take a record below 2.10. 

Directum was brought East in 1892, when 
a three-year-old, and campaigned by Monroe 
Salisbury. He did not show phenomenal 
speed at first. In fact,-he had been in train- 
ing some time, if accounts are correct, before 
he trotted a quarter in forty seconds. When 
worked in company, however, his racing in- 
heritance was soon manifested, and it was 
not many weeks after he trotted his first 
quarter in forty seconds that he trotted a 
mile in company a fraction less than 2.19. 

Directum’s first start was at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Aug. 11, 1892, and he won the race in 
straight heats; time, 2.23, 2.234, 2.275. He 
wound up the season at Nashville, Tenn., 
Oct. 18, by winninga race in 2.15, 2.12, 2.114, 
He was taken to California that fall and 
brought East again in 1893. He started 
twelve timesas a four-year-old and beat 
every horse that he met. He reduced the 
trotting stallion record three times that sea- 
son, first to 2.07 at Fleetwood Park, Sept. 4, 
again to 2.065 at Chicago, Ill., Sept. 15, and 
finally to 2.05} in a race at Nashville, Tenn. 
Oct. 18, where he beat Hulda Wilkes and 
Hamlin’s Nightingale in straight heats, 
time 2.137, 2.14, 2.053. Hewas driven to 
these records by trainer John Kelley. He 
was first trained by George Starr, who 
drove him in most of hisraces asa three- 
year-old. 

In October, 1898, Directum was bought by 
the late William E. Spier and placed at the 
head of the stud at his Suburban Stock 
Farm, Glens Falls, N. Y. Mr. Spier. in- 
formed us by letter of his purchase, and 
stated that he paid $20,000 for the horse. 
He remained at Suburban Farm until sent 
to the Fasig-Tipton sale, where he was 
bought by the International Stock Food 
Company mentioned above. He made his 
first regular season in the stud at Lexington, 
Ky., in 1896, and probably got but few foals 
previous to that time. 

Directum has already proved that he pos- 
sesses the'ability to transmit speed, courage 
and endurance of a high order. This is not 
surprising, for Directum was not only the 


fastest trotting stallion that had ever been 
seen in his day, but was one of the gamest 


that ever pulled asulky. The following of 
his get have already taken records in stand- 
ard time, viz., Consuela 5. (2.13), Emma 
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Winter (3) (2.142), Directum Boy (2.17%), 
Mondragon (2.195), Jummye (2.20}), Janey 
S. (2.21), Little Fred (2.214), Whiting (2.25), 
Immaculate (2.28?) and Flora Directum 
(2.294). Five of these entered the list last 
season. 

After he was taken to Suburban Farm his 
opportunities were better than ever before, 
but these foals are too young to be cam- 
paigned. 
to his reputation asasire within four or 
five years at the farthest, and some of them 
long before that. The young 


sale. The International Stock Food Com- 
pany bought a few, so that those who visit 
their farm can see a sample of* Directum’s 
get. 

Online (4) (2.04), recently bought by the 
International Stock Food Company, is a fit 
stable companion for Directum (4) (2.05}), 
as he holds the world’s champion record for 
four-year-old pacers. He is a bay horse, not 
ar from 15.3 hands high,and our readers can 
judge for themselves from the likeness 
whether or not he is a horse of good con- 
formation. He is a standard and registered 
trotter and was bred by E. D. Gould of 


Fullerton, Neb., and foaled May 5, 
1890. His sire is Shadeland Onward 
(trotting record 2.187). Shadeland On- 


ward was by George Wilkes and Old 
Dolly’s noted son Onward (2.25}). The 
dam of Shadeland Onward was the great 
brood mare Nettie Time (the dam of Temple 
Bar,2.17?,and four others in the list). Nettie 
Time was got by Mambrino Time,a highly 
bred son of Mambrino Patchen 58, and her 
dam was Cap, by Ward’s Flying Cloud, a 
son of Vermont Black Hawk 5. 

The dam ot Online (4) (2.04) is the great 
brood mare Angeline, and she is also the 
dam of Ontonia (2.075), Analine (2.17) and 
Harry W. (2.293). Angeline was got by 
Chester Chief, ason of Rysdyk’s Hamble- 
tonian, and her dam was sired by the Mapes 
Horse, another son of Rysdyk’s Hambleto- 
nian. It will be seen by this that Unline is 
strongly inbred to this peerless trotting pro- 
genitor. Shadeland Onward, Angeline and 
Ontonian were bought by Mr. Gould in the 


spring of 1889 from Powell Brothers, Shade- 
land, Pa. Ontonian was then but a few+ 
days old, and Mr. Gould gave orders to have 
Angeline mated with Shadeland Onward 
again, which was done, Online being the 
result. 

Online was started several times as a two- 
year-old, easily beat every colt that started 
against him, took a race record of 2.134, and 
at Lyons, Neb., Oct. 14 that season, took a 
record of 2.11 against time. He was not 
started in his three-year-old form, but. as a 
four-year-old was started fourteen times, 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 








They will doubtless add greatly | 


Directums | 
brought good prices at the Fasig ‘Tipton | 


twelve of which were in races against other 
horses. He wona good proportion of his 
races, and’ acquitted himself creditably in 
those which he was defeated by such «flyers 
as Robert J. (2.015), John R. Gentry (2.005) 
and Hal Braden (2.074). He took a race 
record of 2.07}. He 


2.074, and accomplished the feat. The time 
of each quarter was first .22, second .31, 
| third .32, fourth 29 seconds, making the time 


best ever made by a four-year-old. 

Online is now credited with sixteen in 
the 2.30 list, eight of which were new 
comers to the list last season. ‘There 1s 
only one trotter among the sixteen. The two 
fastest of his get are Onota (4) (2.103) and 
| Geisha (2.114). Eight of his get have taken 


records of 2.20 or better, one of which is | 


the trotter Mascoline (2.20). 
——~ 
Worcester (Mass.) Notes, 


The Washington’s Birthday ice races, that had 

been planned at Lake Quinsigamond, had to be 
indefinitely postponed, amounting practically to 
permanent abandonment, on account of the over- 
abundance ot snow upon the course. ‘| oday. as 
they gather about the office stoves, the horsemen 
are telling what might have happened, where 
under more favorable track conditions they 
would have been able to relate what actually did 
take place. An afternoon of interesting sport 
with three classes on the bill was promised, but 
the eighteeninches of snow Monday buried the 
course, and the second-edition storm of Friday 
clinched matters completely, so that clearing the 
ice and pulling off the programme was entirely 
out of the question. With the winter now so far 
advanced, and the sleighing so excellent, there is 
very little chance that the men who have fos- 
tered ice-racing will undertake to carry out the 
programme. 
« This week Saturday morning comes the special 
meeting of the Worcester Agricultural Society, 
called for the purpose of discussing the advisa- 
bility of holding a fair this fall and of the expen- 
diture of money for cattle sheds or horse stalls. 
The committee’s report in favor of a fair with a 
$2000 premium list has met with adverse criticism 
from some, and there are not afew who beiieve 
that if the society does not feel able to offer a 
premium schedule equal in size to that of 
other societies in cetutral Massachusetts, the 
scheme for a fair should be given up alto- 
| gether. The claim is made that a small fair 
entails almost 23 much clerical work and arrang- 
ing asa larger exhibition. Astothe building of 
eattle-sheds and horse-stalls, reference to which 
was madein this letter a week ago, it is likely 
that the society will vote Saturday in favor of the 
construction of both, although, in case the fair 
scheme meets with determined opposition, the 
cattle sheds may be delayed a year, as without 
an exhibition there would really be no demand 
for the sheds. 

It will not be a bit surprising, if after all, the di. 
rectors of Worcester Driving Park Company, 
who have already claimed dates for their summer 
race meetings, decided to call a meeting of the 
New England half-mile track secretaries, and as 
sume the initiative in the forming of a half-mile 
schedule. Since the Driving Park Company went 
ahead and claimed its own dates, much press 
ure on the part of other smaller tracks 
in this section has been brought upon 
Worcester directors. The Worcester Company 
bears no ill feeling against any of the tracks 
with which that at Worcester was identified last 
year. A season ago, it will be remembered, the 
Worcester horsemen had no little difficulty in 
getting the dates it desired, and at one time the 
date difficulty threatened to smash the circuit. 
This season Worcester track has its dates all 
secure, and is perfectly willing to lend all assist- 
ance that lies in ite power to crystallize a eircuit, 
with elther three or four other tracks, about the 
Worcester dates. This should not be a hard plan 














was started at Sioux | 
City, Ia., Oct. 12, 1894, against time to beat | 


of the mile 2.04, and it still stands as the | 


claimed none of the holiday fixtures. 


“The Roadman” spent a very pleasant after- 
noon one day last week at the country home of 


Harry W. Smith at North Grafton, where Mr. 


| Smith’s estate, with the three that adjoin, one of 


which is the Edgewood Farm of George B. Inches, 
comprise a total of over three thousand acres. 
Mr. Smith, although he has never been promi- 
nently identified with trotting, is one of the best- 
known horsemen in Worcester, while in the ranks 
of -the steeplechase owners, with which Mr. 
Smith classes himself, none is better Known. 

At his North Grafton farm this winter Mr, 
| Smith is wintering eight head of horses, and his 
| stable will make its first appearance of the sea- 
' son at the Myopia Club meeting in Brookline next 
| June. Eminently successful both in the show 

ring and upon the steeplechase course, Mr. 

Smith has ideas of his own in the management 
| and wintering of his horses, just as he has in 
| their development for the ring and the race 
{ course. When his horses have no immediate en- 
| gagements ahead, Mr. Smith leaves them to na- 
| ture as much as possible, and aside from the daily 
| canter, little attention is given them. Bandages 
and washes, rub-rags and brushes even are un- 
known to his horses in winter time. They stand 
in large, roomy box stalls, with moss rather than 
straw for bedding; and through the middle of the 
day the barn is always open. Mr. Smith prides 
himself that he has yet to lose his. first horse 
through lung trouble. 

Standing in the stalls of honor, nearest the en- 
trance, are The Cad and Sacket, two steeple- 
chase performers of national reputations, for a 
year ago last fall Mr. Smith won the champion- 
ship and a purse of something like $10,000 with 
The Cad, while last year the national, second only 
to the championship in steeplechase fixtures,went 
to Sachet. These two horses will appear in 
all the big steeplechase stakes of the East 
and entry for them has been made. They 
will louk infinitely differently, too, at the post on 
their race days than they did in their stalls at 
North Grafton last week. 

With The Cad 4nd Sacket as his aged horses, 
Mr. Smith has in Sam Devere and Facile two flat 
runners that are now being developed for work 
on the steeplechase courses. Like most of the 
horses Mr. Smith has bought, developed and won 
with, Sam Devere and Facile were both set down 
as doubtful prospects when they passed into Mr. 
Smith’s possession. They have conformation 
and breeding,—points upon which Mr. Smith 
places greatest stress,—and the fact that they re- 
fused to be tractable or to jump satisfactorily for 
former owners is never a serious consideration 
with Mr. Smith. “If the horse has the individu- 
ality backed up by the breeding,” said Mr. Smith, 
** patience, development and proper handling will 
make a winner out of him nine times out of ten.’’ 
In Mr. Smith’s personal experience the percent- 
age has been even greater. 

“Ue prides himself, by the way, upon neve 
naving paid “ big ey | ” for any of his horse 
preferring that the “ big money ” end shoul 
come at time of sale rather than of purchase. 
It may not be out of place to mention that the 
flea-bitten mare, Ting-a-ling. who won a lt of 
prizes in the jumping classes at the Boston and 
New York horse shows, was picked off a street 
car in this city by Mr. Smith for $75, while for 
The Cad, winner of over $14,000 in purse moneys, 
Mr. Smith paid but $100, being offered his choice 
of alot of yearlings at that figure, and selecting 
The Cad. from some thirty odd ones as the dia- 
mond in the rough. 

But to return to Sam Devere and Facile. They 
are now jumping nicely over stone walls and 
-board gates on the Smith Farm, and with Mr. 
Smith up I saw them take four-foot six-inch 
jumps, with the uncertain footing of a snow bed 
under them, with all the ease and grace of an ex- 
perienced steeplechaser like Sachet or The Cad. 
His others are now two-year-olds, bought by him 
last summer at the uniform price of $100 each as 
yearlings. And good ones they are, too. 

Mr. Smith races his horses merely for sport, 
never makes a wager upon any of them, and yet 
has succeeded in far more than paying expenses. 
He gets the pleasure out of the game, he declares, 
in developing and winning with horses that no 





man’s winner in order to win himself. 
There is good sleighing in Worcester now, and 
| in about another day the avenue snowpath ought 
| to bein pretty zood condition. The advent of more 
sleighing has been eagerly awaited by horsemen, 
| principally because of the interest taken in R.C. 
| Taylor’s new purehase, Who Is It (2.104). Opin- 
| ions differ as to whether in Who Is It Mr. Taylor 
| has secured a worthy successor to old Abbie V. 
| (2.163), but a week of good going upon the snow- 
| path will come pretty nearly telling the story. 
THE ROADMAN. 





| Worcester, Mass., Feb. 23. 
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Major J. F. Calloway has fifteen head of trotters 
in training at the Wathen track, Louisville, Ky. 


Gen. William J. Palmer of Colorado Springs, 
who recently gave to that city a large tract of 
land for park purposes, stipulated that “ Until 
horseless carriages shall be improved so that they 
are as noiseless and as odorless as horse-drawn 
vehicles, they shall not be permitted to enter said 
park.”” The general showed excellent judgment. 
Men who own valuable horses should have some 
place where they-can exercise them with safety, 
both to the animals and occupants of carriages. 


Jere O'Neil is wintering twenty nead of horses 
at his farm at Lexington, and is jogging about a 
dozen every day. All the horses are in excellent 
condition, and he expects Royal R. Sheldon 
(2.044) to give a good account of himself this sea- 
son as he hasin seasons past. Chehalis (2.044) 
was a good winner for Jere last year. Most of 
his racing was over half-mile tracks, but he won 
$1750 clear of all expenses, and he will be cam- 
paigned again this year after a season in the 
stud. 


The annual meeting of the Gentlemen’s Driv- 
ing Clup of Norwich, Ct., was held at the Waure- 
gan Hotel on the 20th inst. At the same time a 
banquet was held, and the financial secretary, 
W.H. Prothero, was presented with a handsome 
loving cup. The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: President, A. D. Lathrop; Vice-presi- 
dent, W. K. Pingley; Corresponding Secretary, 
T. M. Yerrington; - Financial Secretary and 
Treasurer, W. H. Prothero. The club numbers 
about one hundred members and is in a very 
flourishing condition. 


The reclaying of the track at Readville is 
nearly completed, and only a few days more 
work is necessary. The Breeders Association 
has spent several thousand dollars on this work, 
and it is expected that they will have the best 
track in the country when the Grand Circuit 
horses turn for the word. The work of re-claying 
has been thoroughly done. It was reeognized 
from the first that no half measures would do, 
and the better policy would be to do it right. now 
and obviate the necessity of any patening up 
hereafter. 


Mr. Forbes says that he will not be able to 
serve on the Board of Review. He says he can- 
not take the time from his business.to. devote to 
it. and that had-he known that it was intended to 
bring his name before the Congress.a@s a candi- 
date for a place on Board he should not have al- 
lowed it to be used. It will be a matter of regret 
to all horsemen that Mr. Forbes cannot see his 
way clear to remain a member of the Board. 
His election was one of the most popular and 
cordially approved things done at the last Con- 
gress. 


Plenty of snow fell last week, and we have had 
several days sleighing about Boston; but it has 
not been such as was conducive to‘speed. The 
weather was such that the snow was very soft 
and the footing was hardly decent any day on the 
Beacon boulevard. Some of the more strenuous 
of the road drivers, however, cut their horses 
loose on Monday, but from the way that the snow 
and water flew, it would seem that there was not 
much pleasure in giving the horses their heads. 
Very few of the real crackerjacks were called on 
for their speed. 


Delays are dangerous, not only in business, 
but in your stable. You make a mistake if you 
do not use German Peat Moss. Write C. B. 





one else thought good, and has yet to buy another 





toeffect, as the local driving park company has 


Barrett, Importer, Boston, for circular. ‘ 


WANTED 


A young stallion, bay o: 
a trotter, sound, pure gaited. 
Wilkes-Electioneer lines, wi}: 
of producing dams, and by a | 
ing sire. 

Wanted for stud purpose: 
abroad. Describe horse, stat. . 
he can be seen, give pedigr. : 
name lowest cash price. 


W. R. ALLEN, 
___ Pittsfield 4 M as 


G.S. ELLIS & S0°. 
CINCINNATI, 0. Sole Manufactur: 
EAGLESFIELD'S 
IMPROVED....... 
AUTOMATIC Chics 








An excellent de 
humanely controlling th: 
| This Check is equally « 





Road, Track or Farm Ho: 
PRICE $5.00. 
None genuine unless sta 
”  G. S. Ellis & Son, and a: 
Patented Patent. For sale by all 
Nov. 8, 1898. Or shipped direct. 


Two Fast Pacers for Sale. 
FANNY B, 22m foaled ints 


in winning race, trial 2.17 in race, quarter i: 
seconds as four year old. i 
LILLIAN B Br m, foaled 15% ) 
mark, been miles in 
quarters in 33 seconds. Both these mares i) 
sound, ana half sisters, levei headed and gun: 
and with good ws this year will tak: i 
ords of .15 or better on half-mile track. The pre- 


vailing distemper knocked them both out last 
year. Good reason for selling. For information 
write W. LL. TAFT 


’ 
Nerthbridge Centre, Mass. 


SPEED TO BURN! 


Large bay pacing gelding, coming eight. i: 
2.1 alf-mile track. Worked in 2.1’, quarters 
and eighths in 14 seconds. A great weiglit 
The footing doesn’t have to be made t 
him; he is always level. Sound, kind. cles +: 
hopples, and can outbrush most any horse to ve 
sleigh or cart. He’ll do to race. Will show speed 
today. For particulars address 

«MM. P.O. Box 2683, Boston, Miss 


SONS OF 


Baron Wilkes 


have sired the Futurity winners for seve 
I have two choice, young stallions re 
| Service. sired by BARON WILKES t of 
MAMBRBINO PATCHEN and WA l- 
BRINO KING mares. They are good size, 











sound, handsome and fast; bred rigiit t 
race winners. Also fast, sound, green pane 
stallion that has been miles in 2.15, quarters on 
| 30 seconds. Can show as good racing prospert 
as you can find in Kentucky. 
A. C. HAWKINS, 
Leck Bex 49, Lancaster, Mass. 


WANTED, 


| A four-year-old stallion, bay or 
brown, black points, sound, well 
bred, a trotter. One that either 
took a record of about 2.15 or 
showed that fast in trials as a 
three-year-old. 

Describe horse, state where he can 
be seen, give pedigree, and name 
lowest cash price. Wanted to ship 
abroad, and must be first class. 


W. R. ALLEN, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


FASIG-TIPTON COS. 


ANNUAL AUCTION EVENTS 
OF HIGH-BRED wa 


HicH-CLASS TROTTERS 
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SPOT CASH VALUES 
1901 


1902 





YRUG TROTTER.. 
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1 "$$313.655 mA 
Heeb } Ww§238S. ror BES” 
Zenon... meee een 

TALLIONS....f. .. 9.116. 
GELDINGS... J .. . 9.650)\BREEDE 
DEVELOP: 


YOP PRICE 
Miowinrer 19020 





CLEVELAND 





FOR SALE. 
One of the best pair of Coach horses in Nv 
SENATOR, bay gelding, foaled in 
Starmont No. 1526; first dam by Eriesse! 
JOHN, bay gelding. foaled 1893, aires r, 
Boy ; first iam, Fannie W. This is a han un 
stand seventeen hands, and weigh 261 | : 
road twelve miles in an hour, and trot @ | 
drive like one horse; city broken, lon | 
kind, fearless of all objects, perfect pS 
Any one looking for a fine team ought | 
t one. x 
Also one of French’s best traps. = si um. 
3 away. and want to dlispore | mers 
wae WELLS. 9 Arbor Vite “OOF Ls. 
Station B., Worcester, 
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